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Complete leakage control in lubricant, 
solvent, hydraulic, and pneumatic ap- 
plications. 


e Astable material, with broad resistance 
factors, that eliminates all the faults of 
previous fillers. 


e Many times the service life of previous 
leather sealing and packing materials. 


COMPOF® offers you these advantages 


© Better lubrication control of points of 
friction. 


e Less shaft scoring from oil seals. 


e Designing for lower torque and less 
waste of horsepower. 


e Reduced original costs in most cases, 
and glways greater economy in service. 


COMPOF?’ is the first of its kind 


Conpor is the first material for oil seals and packings that provides all the advantages of 


leather and yet gives complete porosity control. It has flexibility, strength, stability, oil 


and solvent resistance, yet permits lubrication through the seal or packing member— 


with a controlled porosity range of from zero to 100%. By impregnating specially tanned 


C/R Sirvis Leathers with liquid polymers, Chicago Rawhide offers a full range of Conpor 


sealing and packing materials to meet a wide variety of applications. 


ia as Send for hid / *“Report on Conpor” 


jesarer gives you all the basic information on this vital 


new material. In addition our engineering service 
will be glad to work with you in developing Con- 
= por sealing products for your own applications. 
* — Please write to: Mr. A. S. Berens, Chicago Raw- 
hide Mfg. Co., 900 N. State, Elgin, Illinois. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
900 North State 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Leading off MANAGE’s “safety” 
issue is a story by E. R. Hodges. 
“ACCIDENT starts a new career” 
is on page 8. Turning to page 16, 
you'll find excerpts of an address 
by H. A. Collins. Its title is 
“SAFETY .. . via a clean shop.” 
Management conferences in the 
news are the Lima Conference on 
page 5 and the Southwest Manage- 
ment Conference on page 10. Just 
for laughs, don’t fail to read a take 
off on “The Plant Tour.” See page 
14. 





ON THE COVER 





It is an interesting coincidence 
that the cover of this issue honors 
the same management group which 
has won this issue’s Management 
Team of the Month award. The 
cover has been scheduled for four 
months. The Management Team 
entry arrived just two days before 
the judges met to select the July 
issue winner. 


But the Grayson Administrative 
Conference has long been a main- 
stay of the NAF. Its membership 
has taken the lead in management 
unity activities. Vern Pope, Gray- 
son industrial relations director, 
served with distinction on the NAF 
board. The NAF does not have a 
better friend anywhere than the 
chief of Grayson Controls, Tom 
Arden. 

The cover “snapshot” shows 
Grayson Controls executive vice 
president and general manager 
Tom Arden on the left. In the mid- 
dle is Governor of California Good- 
win Knight—GAC’s honored guest 
on a tour of the factory. At right 
is Tom Pender, Grayson Controls 
public relations director. 
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The MANAGE FORUM 


THE EDITOR SAYS... 


DN cpio ys like people, have personalities built on sound 
or unsound foundations of basic principles. The personality 
of the NAF is a product of its principles. 

If a dictatorial-type club president should violate your personal 
principle advocating a more democratic type of leadership, then 
you undoubtedly would do what you could to remove him from 
office. 


Last month the NAF was presented with an interesting problem, 
a problem requiring no particular deliberation to find an at- 
titude—but considerable study to justify the NAF’s attitude in re- 
lation to its basic principles. 


You are probably familiar with a large labor union’s present 
practice of holding demoted foremen and supervisors accountable 
to the union for alleged anti-union acts committed by the men 
while they were members of management. An automobile manu- 
facturing company, a foremen’s union and a privately-endowed 
foundation for supervisory development are seeking, by court 
action, to halt this practice. 


The NAF is influential, being, with 61,000 members, the largest 
management association anywhere. Its influence reflects the think- 
ing of approximately ten per cent of the front-line management 
people in industrial America. 


One of the primary responsibilities of the NAF is for its actions 
to reflect well on the basic principles upon which it is founded, 
as well as to take into consideration the fundamental principles 
of its 1500 affiliated companies. 


In brief, the NAF was asked, last month, what its feeling was 
regarding the practice of the union in punishing ex-foremen. 


“Frankly, we are opposed to the practice,” said Dr. James E. 
Bathurst, NAF executive vice-president. He polled the members 
of the executive committee and they agreed. 


That stand surprised no one, of course. Being a management 
organization, dedicated to creating better management men 
through personal development, the NAF has to be a champion for 
fair treatment of all men in industry—no matter if the men are 
labor or management. The NAF knows that management can be 
no better than management's handling of people. 


Then came the study of the basic principles of the NAF by Dr. 
Bathurst and his Home Office staff. “What NAF principle does 


this unfair labor practice violate?” he was asked. 


In the first place, it was decided, the practice is an outrage to the 
moral principle that all men in industry—whether labor or man- 
agement—have the solemn obligation of putting the interests of 
their company and their employee associates ahead of the selfish 
interests of any interorganizational group of employees. 

But that was not enough. What basic principle or set of prin- 
ciples of the NAF, specifically, did the practice violate? Most 
certainly the offended principle of the NAF is not the same as that 
of the foremen’s union! 

One inalienable right of every man working in American in- 
dustry is the right of opportunity to advance through his own 
efforts, his own ability and his own initiative. When that right is 
taken away, or a penalty placed on the right, then the funda- 
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mentals of our oft-lauded “Ameri- 
can way of life” are being jeopard- 
ized. 


If men in labor are to have their 
opportunities to advance in in- 
dustrial stature taken away from 
them, what a shameful violation 
of individual freedom has oc- 
curred! What other basic freedoms 
are safe? 


And to make a member of a 
labor group fear consequences for 
his acts while a member of man- 
agement is to unfairly discourage 
the member from working in his 
own best interests. Not only is 
that a violation of specific NAF 
principles, but it is contrary to the 
natural force within men which 
motivates them to achieve success. 


One of the finest characteristics 
of management is that the individ- 
ual member makes his own way, 
rising or falling through his own 
efforts and in competition with 
other management men. He has 
no group to hew his path for him 
or to make his demands for him, 
generally without consideration of 
his ability or the employer’s abil- 
ity to provide. 

This practice in question would 
discourage the men who will be 
tomorrow’s management from en- 
tering the management profession. 
It would make the laboring man 
fearful of the consequences which 
might follow his conscientious de- 
votion to management duty, 
should he have the opportunity to 
utilize individual initiative instead 
of collective security. 

And those are the NAF princi- 
ples which are outraged by such 
a practice. The NAF can take its 
stand honorably, basing its atti- 
tude on principles which uphold 
the dignity of man and help pre- 
serve the system of competitive 
enterprise. 

Industrial labor, the manage- 
ment profession and the American 
people can well be proud of the 
NAF for its intelligent application 
of honorable principles to attitude 
and action. 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS was given 
by L. E. Osborne, executive vice- 
president, Westinghouse’ Electric 
Corp. 





DR. KENNETH McFARLAND, ed- 
ucational consultant, General Motors 
Corp., served as the feature speaker 
following the banquet. 





MORE THAN 700 management 

men attended the First Annual Man- 
agement Conference at Lima, Ohio. 
Pictured here is part of the group. 
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Lima, Ohio—‘What’s New in 
American Management?” was 
the theme of the first annual 
management conference of the 
Northwestern Ohio National As- 
sociation of Foremen Council. 


More than 700 management 
men heard L. E. Osborne, execu- 
tive vice-president, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., challenge 
them to broaden their knowledge 
of corporate affairs and gain the 
opportunities that accepting re- 
sponsibility brings. He pointed 
out the complexity of business 
today as he drew a comparison of 
business changes in the past 50 
years. 

“This increase in complexity,” 
he said, “demands courage by all 
members of management.” He 
went on to say that supervisors 
must understand their relation- 
ship with the entire organiza- 
tion, and must cooperate in see- 
ing that the responsibilities are 
satisfactorily carried out. Mr. 
Osborne was introduced by C. C. 
Shutt, manager, Small Motor 
Div., Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

W. W. Lynn, president, Lima 
Foremen’s Club and James W. 
Wilt, president, Association of 
Commerce, greeted the group at 
the opening session. The Rever- 
end Arthur Romig, pastor, Mar- 
ket Street Presbyterian Church, 
gave the invocation. 












LIMA CONFERENCE 


“Your NAF” was the subject 
of a talk by Raymond F. Mon- 
salvatge, NAF manager of club 
service and promotion. 


Banquet speaker was Dr. Ken- 
neth McFarland, education con- 
sultant, General Motors Corp., 
who declared that business must 
practice the Golden Rule if it is 
to succeed. He stressed the im- 
portance of training and skill 
and said that they cannot be re- 
placed by any other qualities. 
Dr. McFarland added that to be 
a salesman, a businessman or a 
foreman—‘we must first be a 
man.” The speaker spiced his 
talk on the “human element” 
with appropriate anecdotes and 
examples. 

The conference was presented 
by The Lima Foremen’s Club. 
Other participating clubs in- 
cluded Magnavox Management 
Club, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Toledo 
Foremen’s Club, Toledo, Ohio; 
Supervisor’s Cooperative Club, 
Clyde, Ohio; Buckeye Foremen’s 
Club, Findlay, Ohio; Basic Man- 
agement Club, Maple Grove, 
Ohio; Putnam County Foremen’s 
Club, Ottawa, Ohio; New Idea 
Management Club, Coldwater, 
Ohio; and Herbrand Manage- 
ment Club, Fremont, Ohio. 

NAF Director R. R. Roberts an- 
nounced workshop conferences 
which were conducted as fol- 

(Continued on page 30) 














BUSINESS 
NOTEBOOK 


by William M. Freeman 








4 hearse CHANGE in the economic situation the country has been 
going through seems to be ending. Indicators (that is, various 
ways of estimating how much money there is in the national till and 
how much is coming in and why) seem to be leveling off or turning 
upward after a spell of turning downward. 


All of which brings up a warning by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, which issues a widely-respected monthly business 
survey. 


“One is dazed,” it reads, “by the subtle distinctions implied in such 
terms as ‘rolling adjustment,’ ‘disinflation,’ ‘un-boom,’ ‘readjustment,’ 
‘dip,’ ‘deflation,’ ‘boom and bust,’ ‘recession,’ and ‘depression.’ The 
name in each case seems to depend mainly on what the commentator 
is trying to prove. Government officials, naturally under the burden 
of the ‘full employment commitment,’ tend to use terms suggesting 
mildness of setback. At the other extreme, those who would like to 
hurry Congress and the Administration into drastic action show a 
preference for ‘depression,’ a word which, since the disastrous ex- 
perience of the 1930’s, has assumed such fearful implications that it is 
usually avoided in dispassionate discussions of current economic 
conditions.” 


In any case, the slipping-sliding roller-coaster adjustment that 
marked the country’s sideways disinflationary accomodation to con- 
ditions fell from a peak set in mid-1953 to what seemed to be the bot- 
tom late in the spring. Now, at the midpoint of 1954, things seem to 
be quite a bit better. 


The Department of Commerce, analyzing consumer spending in the 
first quarter, finds the total roughly equal, at an annual rate of $230 
billions, to the third quarter of 1953, and $2.3 billion above the 1953 
period. 

What this means is that there is plenty of purchasing power at 
hand. As an indication of what’s in store, prices are lower on a wide 
variety of goods at the retail level. It is apparent that high-priced 
inventories are about liquidated, which makes lower retail prices 
possible and puts retailers in a position to fill their shelves. It is no 
secret that stores have been losing plenty of sales because of inade- 
quate stocks. And lost sales are lost dollars. There is no dispute 
whatever over a name for that. 


THE AUTOMATIC FACTORY 


The day of automatic production of goods of all types is all but 
with us. This is set forth in an eye-opening can’t-put-it-down volume, 
entitled “Automation,” by John Diebold (D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., $3). It tells not only of advances achieved in making things by 
automatic methods but indicates what is in store. 


Some processes are simple, like the clock thermostat, which uses 
time, reported by an electric clock, and the temperature, reported by 
a thermometer, to tell a furnace to adjust the temperature to a de- 
sired level. Or they may be complex, regulating the fiow of materials 
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into a factory, supervising vari- 
ous steps in processing and eject- 
ing a finished product on a load- 
ing platform at the other end. 
The continuous casting of metal 
is an example, although metal- 
making as a whole has not been 
fully automatized, partly be- 
cause of heavy investments in 
present methods and no little 
because of the necessity for a 
new approach to the whole con- 
cept of manufacturing. 


Even the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the marketplace that 
represents the production and 
distribution of goods and serv- 
ices of all types, is oldfashioned 
as can be, Mr. Diebold writes, 
and it can be automatized, not 
by adding such devices as 
walkie-talkies or conveyor belts, 
but by the use of electronic ma- 
chinery equipped with dial 
mechanisms linked to a central 
computing “brain” storing data 
of -all types on magnetized 
drums. 


This recalls a story an engi- 
neer told the other day about the 
Stock Exchange in London. 
Brokers there are required to 
wear a high hat on the floor. But 
high hats are little worn these 
enlightened days, so stovepipes 
are kept on racks just outside 
the door, plainly marked by size. 
A broker about to enter the floor 
to stand at a post, making like 
a magnetized drum waiting for 
a coded electrical impulse, picks 
up a hat of the proper size as he 
enters, thereby becoming (auto- 
matically) a gentleman. 


Back to Mr. Diebold: He is the 
editor of a journal on automa- 
tion, called Automatic Control, 
first issue of which has just come 
out, with Reinhold Publishing 
Company as the sponsor. Next 
month Penton Publishing Com- 
pany will bring out Automation, 
and in September McGraw-Hill 
will be showing the first issue 
of Control Engineering. 


All in all, it seems as if the 
automatic factory is a reality. 
Even the electronic computers 
are getting into the act and are 
coming down to more reasonable 
prices. One of the latest is made 
up of— 
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The big electronic computers 
that sell for a million dollars and 
more (or rent for $11,000 a 
month) have a rival that’s some- 
what more reasonable in its 
space and money requirements. 
It is neither fat nor expensive. 
It’s a device about the size of a 
package of cigarettes that can 
add, subtract, multiply, divide, 
integrate and perform various 
basic operations of vector alge- 
bra and vector calculus and 
other mathematical operations 
in an impressive hurry. 


It’s an analog computer com- 
ponent, with no moving parts, 
that operates entirely by heat 
transfer. It is produced by mass 
output methods by the Arma 
Corporation at Roosevelt Field, 
L. I., where Arma has a research, 
development and manufacturing 
center. One of the things its de- 
velopers say it can do is speed 
the production of control sys- 
tems for machines used in auto- 
mation. 


MISS JONES, SECRETARY 


In the movies, on the radio and 
on the television screen the sec- 
retary generally marries her 
boss, who is young, an architect, 
somewhat dense in such matters 
as love and, of course, unmar- 
ried. 


In real life things are some- 
what different, which is why the 
National Secretaries Association, 
which wants to give the work 
professional status, is planning 
a home for retired secretaries. 
Secretaries in harness will be 
able to use the home as a vaca- 
tion resort until they retire or 
get themselves an employer of 
the type mentioned above. A 
board of directors for the resort- 
home, headed by Mrs. Lilyan 
Miller, president of the associa- 
tion, is working out details of 
how it is to be operated and 
studying various parts of the 
country with a view to selecting 
the best climate. Funds for the 
project have been raised and 
more will be sought. 


The entertainment media 
won't like this and probably will 
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ignore it. The industry’s glam- 
our factories will continue to 
rely on— 


MISS JONES, SWEATER GIRL 


—who bats the eye at the boss 
(young, architect, dense, unmar- 
ried, as noted) and generally 
gets where she is going. Actual- 
ly, though, is there a connection 
between sex appeal and a girl’s 
ability to get and hold a job? 


A consultant on office proced- 
ures put that question to 900 of- 
fice managers—820 men and 90 
women—to find out, “just for 
fun,” how important sex appeal 
actually is in an office. Four- 
fifths of the office managers said 
sex appeal was not important at 
all, not even in receptionists. 
They put far above it the prob- 
lem of getting well-trained help 
and the headache of dealing with 
neurotic women workers. 


Delegates to the convention of 
the National Office Management 
Association, meeting in annual 
session, heard the report through 
and nodded solemn agreement. 


MATCHES 


Matchbooks can do quite a lot 
besides igniting cigarettes and 
small children. Five cities— 
Boston, Worcester, Providence, 
St. Louis and Houston—are be- 
ing exposed at the moment to a 
matchbook experiment designed 
to aid traffic and sales for re- 
tailers, chop a nickel or a dime 
from the cost of a package of 
cigarettes and increase cigarette 
sales through vending machines. 


You buy a package of ciga- 
rettes and get a special match- 
book thrown in, which entitles 
you to 5 or 10 cents (it varies 
with the city, for testing pur- 
poses) worth of merchandise or 
services at various stores on pur- 
chases over a certain amount. 


The plan, operated by the 
Save-A-Match Company, is 
backed by the Rowe Corpora- 
tion, leading manufacturer of 
automatic vending machines. So 
far the reports are optimistic. 
It seems a price cut is always a 
bargain. 
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others effectively. 
Presents 11 key point- 
ers on what to do and 
say in your everyday 
contacts with others to 
win their friendship, 
cooperation, and good- 
will. Use this book to 
step up to a better- 
paying, executive posi- 
tion! 











Revised 
Edition 
Just 
Published! 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
HANDLING PEOPLE 


by Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird 


Revised Edn., 189 pages, 5'2x8'4, $3.75 


The book demonstrates 11 methods for deal- 
ing with people successfully—presents them in 
stories of real people, including outstanding 
business and industrial leaders. These methods 
form an easy-to-grasp-and-use set of tools for 
getting best results in human relations—in 
business, professional, and social life. 

Gives you valuable help. The methods in 
this book have a real dollars-and-cents value 
for you. They have helped many men rise to 
the top. They are used by key executives of 
such well-known firms as National Cash 
Register, United States Rubber, du Pont, and 
many others. 

The book shows you specific ways to win 
cooperation from others, to maintain friendly 
discipline without friction, and how to make 
your orders stick. You learn how to arouse 
genuine enthusiasm and best efforts of those 
under you. You are shown concise pointers on 
effective question-asking to obtain willing 
answers. This book is a storehouse of informa- 
tion on using the pscyhology of success and 
leadership. 


Put these chapters to work for YOU! 

. Helps for your human relations 

Ask questions to win cooperation 

. Be brief to clear up troubles 

Confident bearing to help control 

others 

Directness to make personal contact 

Earnestness to arouse enthusiasm 

Friendliness to overcome opposition 

Good-finding to uncover ability 

Harness criticism to win appreciation 

10. Increase others’ self-esteem to boost 
loyalty 

11. Jingle praise to secure best efforts 

12. Know your people to generate harmony 

13. Leading—or driving?’ 
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For your copy, send your order 
and check to 


MANAGE MAGAZINE 
321 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio 
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ACCIDEN : starts new caveer.... 


By E. R. Hodges, Manager 
Industrial Relations Division 
Solar Aircraft Company 
Des Moines, lowa 


N 1945, Fred E. Van Horn lost 

his left hand four inches 
above the wrist while working 
on a punch press at the Solar 
Aircraft Company’s plant in Des 
Moines, Iowa. It was one of 
those “freak” accidents—Mr. 
Van Horn, a tool and die setter, 
was adjusting a die in the press 
when vibration of nearby ma- 
chinery tripped the _ control 
mechanism. 

While recovering in a hospital, 
Mr. Van Horn was asked by 
Solar management what kind of 
work he would like to do when 
he returned to the plant. He re- 
plied that he wanted to do some- 
thing to prevent the type of acci- 
dent that had cost him his hand. 
The company appointed him 
Safety and Security Supervisor. 

Since then, despite the fact 


that numerous drop hammers, 
punch presses and similar ma- 
chinery are included among 6000 
machine tools at the plant, not a 
single limb has been lost in such 
an accident. What is more, under 
Mr. Van Horn’s guidance—and 
with the full cooperation and 
support of Solar management— 
the plant’s accident frequency 
rate has been reduced since 1948 
to less than two lost-time acci- 
dents per million man-hours of 
work annually. In 1947, just as 
the safety program started roll- 
ing, the frequency rate was 5.4 
lost-time accidents per million 
man-hours. 


Although he had had 10 years 
experience in safety work with 
the Army, starting the new job 
in 1945 was difficult for Mr. Van 
Horn. Some considered it fortu- 
nate he had lost his left hand in- 
stead of the right—but Mr. Van 
Horn was left-handed. He had 
to learn to do everything, in- 
cluding write, with his right 
hand. 


One of the first moves the 
company made was to strength- 
en its safety committees and im- 
prove employee training pro- 
grams. Rapid growth of the 
plant, which produces jet engine 
components and numerous other 
fabricated products and parts of 
stainless steel and high temper- 
ature alloys, made the training 


program necessary. Since the 
start of the company’s 1952-1953 
fiscal year, some 1200 new em- 
ployees have been hired and an 
average of 200 persons have been 
upgraded monthly to new and, 
in some cases, unfamiliar jobs. 

A safety indoctrination pro- 
gram was expanded to acquaint 
all new employees with the po- 
tential hazards of industrial 
operations. This was carried on 
in conjunction with an overall 
indoctrination procedure’ by 
Solar’s Employment department. 
While this program contributed 
to the low accident frequency 
rate of the plant, considerable 
credit is given to “on-the-job 
safety contacts” in which indi- 
vidual studies are made on the 
work habits of employees. In 
one 12-month period, more than 
4000 of these “contacts” were 
made, leading to closer personal 
relationship beween employees 
and the safety department and 
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to the development of an atti- 
tude of safety-consciousness. 

Solar’s Safety committee in- 
cludes’ representatives from 
every department in the plant. 
Monthly meetings are held by 
small groups. During these ses- 
sions, all problems relating to 
operations within departments 
are discussed. 





Frequent safety inspections 
are made. They are segregated 
into various groups, according to 
plant operations, to maintain 
closer control of compliance 
with recommendations. Inspec- 
tion of presses, for example, in- 
cludes mechanical testing, 
checking of bolts, links, dual 
controls, air line solenoid 
switches, and clutch, brake and 
ram operation. Monthly checks 
are made of all ladders in the 
plant. Semi-monthly inspection 
of all hoists have prevented ac- 
cidents involving this equip- 
ment. Fire inspections are made 
weekly. 





A special committee, with rep- 
resentatives from Medical, Pro- 
duction Engineering, Laboratory 
and Safety Departments, is as- 
signed to health and hygiene 
problems—those involving sand- 
blast hazards, carbon monoxide, 
toxic fumes, chemical handling, 
and the like. 
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As a result of this program, 
some outstanding accomplish- 
ments have been made in pro- 
tection of employees. Research 
by the committee showed that 
the use of garnet instead of 
silica for sandblasting work not 
only reduced the silicosis hazard 
but improved the process. Virtu- 
ally all items manufactured by 
Solar must be sandblasted. 
Sandblasting is done in five 
booths of varying size, by oper- 
ators especially trained for the 
job. An operator usually spends 
30 to 45 minutes at a time in the 
cabinet. He is protected by rub- 
ber gloves and apron and an 
MSA (Mine Safety Appliance) 
Abrasive Mask. Air at 15 pounds 
per square inch pressure is sup- 
plied to the dust-tight mask 
through an air flow control valve 
which incorporates a chemical 
filter cartridge. The hood is con- 
structed of molded rubber with 
vulcanized seams and resists the 
impact of high velocity abra- 
sives. These hoods, Mr. Van 
Horn stated, have lasted four 
years and are still in good con- 
dition. The hoods attach to the 
mask with snap fasteners. The 
only maintenance required for 
the entire outfit is periodic re- 
placement of the safety glass 
lenses and filter cartridges. 
Masks are cleaned and sterilized 
daily in the Safety Maintenance 
department. 


Sandblast operators and weld- 
ers receive X-ray examinations 
twice a year at company ex- 
pense. 


All punch presses in the plant 
are equipped with key locks and 
solenoid control systems. For 
operations requiring the use of 
one hand to move parts around 
in the dies, the control button 
is arranged to stop the press in- 
stantly on release. Dual con- 
trols are employed when the 
work does not necessitate use of 
both hands. An adaptation of a 
“dead-man” switch is used on 
power rolls which bend stainless 
steel sheets. The rolls are actu- 
ated by a foot pedal switch only 
when the pedal is depressed to 
an exact point. If it goes beyond 
that point, the rolls stop. The 


operator, therefore, can stop the 
machine by releasing the foot 
pedal or pressing it. 

For operations which involve 
high noise level, the company 
provides employees with Ear 
Defenders. Fabricating stainless 
steel sheet on lathes, punch- 
presses, metal expanders, drop 
hammers and band saws—is 
recognized by the company as a 
“noise hazard.” Dr. H. H. Smead, 
Director of Industrial Medicine 
for the entire Solar Aircraft Co., 
explained that the most satis- 
factory personal protective 
equipment the company has 
been able to find to combat this 
hazard are Ear Defenders, soft 
and pliable rubber units which 
keep out harmful noise but al- 
low speech to be heard. 

“We realize,” said Dr. Smead, 
“that considerable research re- 





mains to be done on the problem 
of industrial noise and we are 
studying the situation closely. 
So far, the Ear Defenders seem 
to meet the requirements for 
personal protection.” 

While no formalized program 
of issuing Ear Defenders is con- 
sidered necessary at Solar, the 
company’s Medical department 
watches for such signs of em- 
ployee fatigue as frequent head- 
aches. Then, with the Safety de- 
partment, the individual job is 
studied to determine whether 
noise may be all or part of the 
trouble. 

Employees are fitted with 
scientifically designed Ear De- 
fenders in the Medical depart- 
ment. Fitting employees with 
the correct size (small, medium 
or large) is important since the 
wrong size will not block out 
noise effectively. 

(Continued on page 30) 





Southwest 


MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


By Joseph Lippmann 


Tulsa, Okla.—Scope, responsi- 
bility and depth of management 
highlighted the Southwest Man- 
agement Conference here on 
June 7th and 8th. Each work- 
shop leader and general session 
speaker delved into the prob- 
lems of mid-century and tied up 
loose ends neatly to spark the 
first regional management meet 
in the Southwest. 





RELAXATION BEFORE THE 
WORK BEGAN—At the registra- 
tion-buffet are, left to right, J. V. 
Kappler, NAF area manager: 
George T. Carr, president, Detroit 
Tool Engineering Co., Lebanon, 
Missouri; and Stewart Koepcke. 
Douglas Management Club presi- 
dent. 


Three hundred _representa- 
tives from a five state area of 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas and Oklahoma plus other 
conferees from all sections of 
the country were present to ex- 
plore and exchange ideas on the 
subject of management as a pro- 
fession. 

First general session speaker 
was Harry Woodhead, vice- 
president, general manager, 
Tulsa Division, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., who forcefully pointed up 
that management men, especial- 
ly the foremen of industry, must 
be leaders in their fields. 

“Employees may have heard 
of the vice-president, general 
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manager, president, and chair- 
man of the board, but they are 
ambiguous characters. To the 
employee, the foreman is the 
company.” 

Mr. Woodhead went on to 
warn that there is a movement 
on foot to make union members 
of foremen. He related that 
George F. Meany, president of 
the American Federation of 
Labor said recently to a con- 
gressional sub-committee that 
an employer creates an agent for 
the union on the job at the same 
time he picks a foreman. Mr. 
Woodhead said that Mr. Meany 
continued by saying that the 
foreman acts in a dual capacity 
“as the agent of the employer 
and the union.” 


“While I am talking about 
what a foreman is and what he 
is not, I would like to register 
an objection to another cock- 
eyed idea that has gained wide- 
spread acceptance in some quar- 
ters. I refer to the idea that a 
foreman is a representative of 
management. A foreman is not 
representative of anything—in- 





“MANAGEMENT MEN MUST 
MANAGE” was the title of the 
speech given by Harry Woodhead, 
vice-president, general manager, 
Douglas-Tulsa at the general ses- 
sion. 


cluding management. Gentle- 
men, he is management!” 


“Management in Depth” was 
translated by Roy Ingersoll, 
president, Borg-Warner Corp., 
Chicago, in his presentation be- 
fore the group at the conference 
banquet. 


Mr. Ingersoll amplified the 
essence of the speech with “to 
build ‘management in depth’ 
within any company means to 
make sure that each key execu- 
tive position is filled by a well 
qualified individual who is per- 
forming competently—and also 
to make sure that this executive 


MORE THAN 60 MEMBERS of the Douglas-Tulsa club served as hosts 
and reception committee members at the conference. Visiting management 
men registered in the lobby of the Mayo Hotel, where all workshops and 


general sessions were conducted. 
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BANQUET SPEAKER Roy Inger- 
soll spoke to the conference on 
“Management in Depth.” He was 
introduced by G. R. Arterberry, 
NAF regional director and past 
president of the club. 


is backed up by a complete set 
of qualified persons potentially 
capable of stepping into his 
shoes at any time in the future.” 

A shortage of executives was 
felt in industry shortly after 
World War II, Ingersoll, said. He 
added that now a shortage of 
executives “becomes a problem 
of finding quality—that is, of ob- 
taining executives qualified to 
cope with complex technological 
developments of today and to- 
morrow—and to cope with a 
mass of changed social and eco- 
nomic conditions brought about 
by a variety of changes in legis- 
lation, transportation and com- 
munication. 

A question was posed by the 
executive who has spent nearly a 
half-century with management 
responsibility. 

“I wonder if too many of our 
younger managers have never 
really learned to manage—and 
if some of the older managers 
have not forgotten how to man- 
age.” 

Employee morale is as essen- 
tial to management as the best 
tools in shop, finished to take 
close tolerances, said W. W. 
Keeler, general vice-president of 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. He was the speaker 
at the closing general session. 

“Company morale is a sum- 
mation of the individual atti- 
tudes of all employees of the 
company. It may be regarded as 
the ‘human resultant’ of manage- 
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ment, and management must 
constantly work to improve that 
morale.” 


Mr. Keeler went on to say 
“management must not only 
impart information, it must also 
be conditioned to receive it. Too 
often the ‘open door’ policy is 
just so much talk.” 


This area was a point of re- 
turn for many of the 12 work- 
shop leaders. Popular with re- 
spect to its importance, the 
speakers asked the executives 
to realize the danger that exists 
in giving “lip service only” to 
meetings of management dis- 
cussion. 


Investigation of communica- 
tions, cost control, management 
training, and production and 
sales kept the conference paced 
during the two-day meet. Each 
of the 12 workshops held repeat 
sessions to permit greater at- 
tendance. 


Manufacturing, administration 
and merchandising delegates 
from a cross section of industry 
were on hand for the conven- 
tion, conducted solely by the 
members of the Douglas Man- 
agement Club. 


Participation of management 
club members was high in both 
planning and working the con- 
ference. “It was a perfect dem- 
onstration of unity and manage- 








“MANAGEMENT AND MORALE” 
are factors to be well-worked to- 
gether, said W. W. Keeler, general 
vice-president, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


ment in action,” said Stewart 
Koepcke, club president. 

Workshop sessions were di- 
rected by executives with an 
average of 25 years experience 
in business and industry and 
represented a cross section of 
both. 

Conducting the sessions were 
Charles Kothe, Tulsa attorney; 
W. V. Merrihue, manager of em- 
ployee relations, executive de- 
partment, General Electric Co., 
New York City; August C. Esen- 
wein, vice-president, division 
manager, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., Ft. Worth, Texas; 
C. L. Van Sickle, professor and 

(Continued on page 15) 


INFORMAL LUNCHEON featured introductions of L. C. Clark, left, 
mayor of Tulsa; Harry Woodhead, vice-president, general manager, Tulsa 
Division, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. They were presented by Remington 


Fairlamb, general conference chairman. 
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WESTERN 


Los Angeles—“The girls who 
see American pictures want to 
dress up and wear shoes.” This 
quote does not refer to mountain 
hidden lassies from a U. S. hill- 
billy state. Eric A. Pettersson, 
president of the Swedish Motion 
Picture Exhibitors Association, 
was speaking of the effect of 
American motion pictures over- 
seas. 

During an interview here, he 
said: “American motion pictures 
build more goodwill in the rest 
of the world and create more 
understanding than anyone real- 
izes. They are spreading the 
English language and they are 
giving other people a desire for 
cars and shirts and underwear.” 
One subject suggesting another, 
Pettersson added: “All over 
Europe there is oversex in ad- 
vertising. If there is a car there 
is a girl standing beside it in a 
bathing suit. And I don’t be- 
lieve you are free from it here 
in America.” He was just as 
thoughtful on the problem of 
television to Swedish movie ex- 
hibitors. “There is no television 
in Sweden,” Pettersson said... . 


Along with the brimming over 
of sex in this state is a like con- 
dition in money, so announced 
State Controller Robert Kirk- 
wood from Sacramento. The 
state’s general treasury revenues 
are headed for a record-busting 
year with the current fiscal year 
hitting an all-time high of 
$812,000,000. Kirkwood reasons 
it’s from continued prosperity 
and an expanding economy... . 
Speaking of economy, there was 
a bright note in a court case here 
the other day. One of the law- 
yers in a civil suit addressed the 
court thus: “If counsel for the 
defendant will waive his open- 
ing argument to the jury, I will.” 
The defendant’s lawyer came 
right back with, “Well, if you 
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BY WILLIAM BARTON 


don’t want to bore the jury I 
certainly don’t... .” 


Primary balloting in Cali- 
fornia proved what some poli- 
ticians have been claiming—that 
the average voter can’t tell a 
Republican from a Democrat un- 
less he carries a label. For the 
first time in 40 years, the candi- 
dates, who here are allowed to 
run in both the Republican and 
Democratic races, were identi- 
fied as to their party. Result was 
that this time only one candidate 
won in both primaries, although 


a number of Republicans, in- — 


cluding Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, 
came mighty close to getting the 
Democratic nomination as well 
as their own party’s. The candi- 
date who made it, Attorney Gen- 
eral Edmund G. Pat Brown, 
however is a Democrat. But he 
had the backing of most Repub- 
licans because his chief Repub- 
lican opponent was discredited 
during his earlier administration 
of the attorney general’s office. 
Forecast is for heavy campaign- 
ing by both parties in the fall.... 


A newly elected Long Beach 
city council (not a _ primary 
vote) has a big problem as it 
takes office this month. Problem 
is the administration and de- 
velopment of the city’s rich 7000- 
acre tidelands oil deposits. Coun- 
cilmen must set in motion bids 
for work in carrying out de- 
velopment of the _ tidelands, 
where oil deposits have a po- 
tential of more than 1,360,000,000 
barrels. ... 


A new company here, Dubl- 
Chek Corporation, can be said to 
be “forging ahead.” The com- 
pany has developed a machine 
for getting forgers to “look at 
the birdie.” This device, being 
used principally thus far by 
super markets, photographs the 
writer as he makes out his check. 
It also records on 35 mm film, 


number of photograph stamped 
on the check, the name of the 
store, a reproduction of the 
check and maker, and the 
maker’s driver’s license or other 
identification card. But no film 
is developed unless a forgery is 
committed. Dubl-Chek’s general 
manager, Robert Pike, estimates 
placement of 25,000 machines by 
May of next year.... 


The worm is turning. For silk 
is the new cash crop being 
planned for Baja California, 
Mexico, by James B. Leong of 
Los Angeles. With the Chinese 
supply of raw silk cut off to the 
U.S. by the Iron Curtain, Leong 
sees Mexico as a natural supplier 
of thisraw material. He has found 
the climate perfect for raising 
mulberry trees and silkworms. 
He’s got the eggs, having been 
raising enough silkworms for the 
past 15 years to keep alive a 
breeding stock. That makes 
Leong a sericulturist—one who 
produces raw silk by raising silk 
worms.... 


Maybe it’s the sight of huge 
quantities of money all around 
them every day that makes 
things brighter, but there was 
much optimism at the annual 
convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. Example is 
a statement by Fred F. Florence, 
president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas. He said 
that despite considerable dislo- 
cation, business is good and 
“1954 will be one of the very 
best years on record.” Everett 
D. Reese, president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 
warned against the employment 
of inflationary measures that 
will restimulate business. “Pros- 
perity and employment in a free 
society,” he said, “must rest on 
the business order. In the past 
two decades, large segments of 
the population have come to look 
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to the government for the main- 
tenance of prosperity and em- 
ployment.” .. 


California Bankers Associa- 
tion members heard L. E. Briggs, 
Ford Motor Co. treasurer, and 
what he said about sleeping kept 
them awake. Briggs told them 
that Ford scientists are working 
on an electronic system to warn 
a driver falling asleep at the 
wheel that it’s time to pull off 
the road. He also said that it 
would be possible to build a car 
that would let you sleep as it 
rolls to your destination, but 
that it would be expensive and 
unwieldly. Briggs explained, 
“we are standing with one foot 
in the Buck Rogers Age”. . . and 
the other in the grave, if we go 
to sleep before the Ford scien- 
tists finish... . 


Northrop Aircraft will ac- 
celerate the personnel buiidup 
at its Palmdale production flight 
test installation to provide for 
over 1100 persons by November. 

. Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem, Inc., has received permis- 
sion from the U. S. government 
to operate a transpolar route 
from Los Angeles to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. . . . Sikorsky 
has developed a new antisub- 
marine helicopter which has a 
sonar gear attached to a long 
cable that can be lowered into 
the water for sub detection... . 
Vactron, Inc., at Oxnard is work- 
ing toward development of a 
process which may render all 
radar installations obsolete, if 
not useless. The idea is to pro- 
vide a coating of absorption ma- 
terial for a plane or a ship that 
will render it invisible to elec- 
tronic waves of the type trans- 
mitted by radar. . . . Lockheed 
is saving five days per plane in 
construction of Super Constella- 
tion transports by use of a mo- 
bile mid-air paint booth. Con- 
taining spraygun equipment, the 
booth fits like a circus tent over 
the top of the huge plane’s fuse- 
lage and carries a crew of paint- 
ers back and forth along its 
113-foot length. With it, exterior 
airplane painting can progress 
simultaneously with other final 
assembly operations. 
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cutting \ edges on 


one KENDEX tool! 


No tool grinding expense and minimum machine 
down time for tool changing—these are the ad- 
vantages you obtain from multiple-edge Kendex 
“throw-away” insert tools. For example: 

A Kendex round insert, used to bore 214"’ cast 
iron stators, machined 300 pieces before one cut- 
ting edge dulled. Then, without removing the shank 
from the boring bar, the “‘button’’ was revolved to 
a new cutting position, until 3,000 stators were 
machined with the insert’s 10 cutting edges. Best 
previous performance, by a conventional brazed 
tool, was 400 stators per tool grind. 

Kendex "epereneapet,. sean buttons have Kenna- 
metal’s high wear-resistance, for long life. Screw- 
mounted, they can be rotated in seconds to new 
cutting positions without removing or resetting the 
tool holder .. . a great time-saving feature. When all 
cutting edges are used, the insert is thrown away— 
replacement cost is slight compared to that of 
regrinding. 

Only Kennametal makes Kendex “throw-away” 
inserts. Ask your nearest Kennametal tool repre- 
_sentative to help you apply this cost-saving tooling 
to suitable operations in your plant. Kennametal 


Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 
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How KENDEX* Works 
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Hard, strong, wear-resistant Kenna- 
metal is molded into square, round, 
or triangular Kendex inserts, which 
ore precision ground. 
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Kendex inserts are 
mounted to suitable 
tool holders with 
socket head screws. 
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When edge be- 
comes dull, insert is 
turned to new cut- 
ting position. When 
all cutting edges 
have been used, in- 
sert is thrown away; 
no regrinding. 
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What's this? A funny side to plants tours (sometimes called “visitations”)? 


The Plant Tour 


“And now, folks, here on your 
right is a tubular die-casting 
mold used for prefabricating ex- 
teriors of inverted klangwhazits. 
Your attention, folks, please... 


“Now, then, direct your atten- 
tion, kindly, toward the large 
machine straight ahead of you 

. kindly stay back, sir, it’s 
your life, you know .. . just stay 
behind me and my loud-speaker 
cart ... now that machine ahead 
... please, lady, don’t stick your 
gum on that lathe operator... 
you can deposit it here in the 
bucket of sand... there... 


“Well, folks .. . straight ahead 
is a machine that turns out a big 
bunch of one-half inch, screw- 
thread bolts every hour, and it 
will impress you to know that 
.. . please get off the platform, 
sir, a mechanic may have to 
hurry up there anytime, you 
know ... please .. . that’s right 
... thank you... 


“Now ... these one-half inch 
prefabricating exteriors .. . I 
mean... these bunches of screw- 
thread klangwhazits ... you 
know, like we saw there... they 
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By DENNIS STEINGRUBBER 


go into General Washington 
tanks which are being used to 
. . . please, lady, I’m sorry, but 
you must not annoy our work- 
men... just keep your distance 
... that’s fine now .. 

“Can you folks hear me all 
right? Fine... fine ... now 
where were we? Oh yes, we of 
the Realgood Corporation are 
mighty proud of our part in the 
national tank program, and we 
feel that every screw-thread we 
thread is another rivet in the 
seat of the pants of ole Joseph 
Malinkovitch or whatever that 
bloody Cossack’s name is there 

. mow, air... now, @F... 
kindly empty your pockets of 
those bolts ... they are for Gen- 
eral Washington tanks and for 
your protection, you know ... 
that’s a nice fellow ... I’m sorry 
to have had to call you on it, sir 
... yes, now I was saying that 
up ahead here. . . I don’t like to 
embarrass anybody, so kindly 
give me your attention and fol- 
low the instructions written in 
red on those cards above your 
heads .. . and pay attention to 


what I tell you .. . I know it is 
difficult to hear me, but we’re 
proud of our plant and we want 
you to be too... we’re a giant 
pillar of free enterprise, you 
know . . . we provide jobs and 
pay big taxes and do our part 

. . and things like giving blood 
to Korean orphans... . 


“Now ... this machine ahead 
of us, well we'll just go on 
around it and right here behind 


it... now, sir... let go of that 
lathe operator . . . he has his job 
to get done, you know . . . we’re 


just visitors . . . yes, that’s fine 
. .. now just come on around this 
big machine and before us. . 

before us here . . . can you all 
hear me all right? Fine . . . fine 
... before us here is a door that 
leads into the alley. Your big 
blue bus is parked at the end of 
the alley, so you will please file 
out orderly and take your places 
in it, the same seats you occupied 
on the trip out, if you please... 
and kindly leave on the big table 
here the salt tablets, wrenches, 
screw-thread bolts, hammers, 
bottled cokes, posters and other 
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souvenirs you have picked up. It 


has been a real pleasure of the | 
Realgood Corporation to have | 


you, telling you one and all our 
thrilling industrial story ... now 
oe oe Geet... 

“What’s that, sir? Quiet, 
please, so I can hear his ques- 
tion ... you want to know what 
we make here? Well, now, uh 
... well, now ...Ijust told... 
now, you write Mr. Realgood a 
personal letter when you get 
home tonight ... Mr. Alex Real- 
good ... and he'll be more than 
happy to tell you the whole 
story. Yes, he’s the president 
... got it? Fine... now through 


this door here, please . . . Good- 
bye . . . Goodbye Come 
again.” 
SLAM! 


“Golly, Sam, conducting these 


plant tours is killing me! If I 
have to explain our technical 


story in terms the public can | 
understand just once more this | 


week, I swear I'll demand a 


transfer back to my old job in | 


the smoke filtering department. 
The ignorance of the public slays 
me... just slays me.” 


SOUTHWEST 
MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 11) 


coordinator, School of Business 
Administration, University of 
Pittsburgh; Virgil K. Rowland, 
personnel assistant to the secre- 
tary and general accountant, 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit; 
Wade E. Shurtleff, director of 
industrial relations, Standard 





Anon 


merARRO> 


Products Co., Cleveland; T. O. | 


Armstrong, assistant to the 
president, Dumas Steel Corp., 
Carnegie, Pa.; Harold R. Price, 
Price Waterhouse and Co., Chi- 
cago; Cecil F. McClure, indus- 
trial engineering department, 
Consolidated Vultee Aijrcraft 


Corp., Ft. Worth, Texas; Clyde | 


DeLong, president, B. F. Good- 
rich Industrial Products Di- 
vision, Akron, Ohio; Alan N. 
Seares, vice-president, Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., New York City; 
and Arch R. Maulsby, consultant 
and counsellor, former sales 
manager for Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co., for 30 years. 
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FOR SOLVING YOUR DRILLING 
& ANCHORING PROBLEMS 
NOW AND FOR THE FUTURE 


Mbeways Freely ARKO 
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TOGGLE BOLT 
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SPRING HEAD 
STEEL TOGGLE BOLT 
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A-C-E EXPANSION SHIELD 





TOGGLE BOLT 


LITTLE MAJOR TURNBUCKLE 
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FOUR-POIN 
MACHINE SCREW ANCHOR a ae Say Sees 


on 


STUD BOLT ANCHOR 






THREE-POINT ORILL POINT 


FOUR-POINT DRILL POINT 





TWIST DRILL POINT 





RUBBERGRIP 
DRILL POINT HOLDER 





MAL-LEAD BOLT ANCHOR 


See your industrial, hardware or electrical supplier 


ARRO EXPANSION BOLT COMPANY 
1700 Boone Ave., Marion, Ohio 
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S: AFE /, Y .» Via a clean shop 


BY H. A. COLLINS 


A clean-tidy shop—what does 
that bring to mind when 
considering shop safety and ben- 
efits resulting from a clean shop? 
What problems does the task of 
maintaining a clean-tidy shop 
pose to you as an operating or 
safety man? 

A clean shop means lower ac- 
cidents and accident severity 
rates, improved morale, lower 
production costs, less re-work 
and a better place to work and 
live. Spring house cleaning usu- 
ally means an intensive drive to 
clean up shop and a general im- 
provement of safety practices 
during that clean up. We at 
Blaw-Knox are in the midst of 
such a house cleaning. 


An old fashioned shop clean 
up is familiar and experience 
proves that the benefits gained 
last just as long as the shop re- 
mains clean. Unfortunately, the 
duration of a tidy-neat shop was 
often for such a short time that 
we were amazed and concerned 
as to just where we were miss- 
ing the boat. It was decided to 
give the subject a new look and 
determine if lasting benefits 
could be secured from such a 
drive. To do this the active sup- 
port of shop employees and shop 
supervisors was enlisted. 


We felt that we should estab- 
lish certain objectives and de- 
velop a means of arriving at 
them. 


One of the most effective ways 
of enlisting an hourly employee's 
cooperation was to appeal to his 
pride in himself as a workman 
and as an individual, and to his 
team spirit of belonging to a de- 
partment. We felt that by de- 
veloping a spirit of rivalry be- 
tween departments we would 
have the means of securing the 
active cooperation and interest 
we were striving for. We were 
confident that our hourly em- 
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ployees’ performance per man- 
hour would improve with better 
working conditions. We did not 
want him to feel that this clean 
up was an added task or a form 
of discipline which might hinder 
his freedom—so this is the ap- 
proach used: 


1. A preliminary check was 
made throughout our entire shop 
to determine actual conditions. 
Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
handles a considerable variety of 
items and a large bulk of steel. 
Material handling and flow is at 
best a major problem at our di- 
vision. As a result of the check 
it was determined that in vari- 
ous departments there was an 
accumulation of miscellaneous 
crop and scrap items of steel and 
a considerable amount of “in 
process” materials which had 
been made obsolete because of 
design changes. This type of ma- 
terial was occupying valuable 
floor space and increasing ma- 
terial handling costs. In some 
cases, it was creating a safety 
hazard. 


2. In some departments we 
found machine tools of question- 
able value to that particular de- 
partment. Some tools were no 
longer used or were performing 
operations on material which 
came into that department for 
the sole operation performed by 
the misplaced tool. Removal or 
repair of tools and/or moving of 
tools to proper departments was 
done to conform with improved 
material flow. 

3. Much of our shop dirt, 
paper, rubbish, etc., was being 
tossed into scrap boxes and com- 
bined with scrap metals. In some 
cases, it was necessary to remove 
this rubbish by hand after it had 
been loaded in rail cars for ship- 
ment. This was costly and un- 
satisfactory. To improve the 
situation, each department was 





FEATURED SPEAKER at West- 
ern Pennsylvania's Safety Engineer- 
ing Conference and Exhibit was H. 
A. Collins, plant manager, Blaw- 
Knox Equipment Division. This is a 
summary of his address. 


furnished with containers for 
shop dirt and rubbish. Contain- 
ers were painted a bright yellow 
and stenciled with the label 
“Rubbish” along with the de- 
partment number. 


4. It was determined that in 
some shop departments, having 
a heavy material flow, that un- 
satisfactory piling and stacking 
of steel presented a hazard to 
employees and retarded hand- 
ling and material flow. It also 
resulted in poor and uneconom- 
ical use of valuable space. Con- 
ditions were checked carefully 
and racks, bins, shelving and 
skids were added and used to 
advantage in handling and stor- 
ing materials. 


After completing preliminary 
checks and arriving at these 
general objectives, organization 
of the clean up drive was 
started. To do this a meeting was 
called for members of the Safety 
committee, general foremen, 
local union officers and members 
of the Personnel department. 
These persons formed the com- 
mittee to organize and promote 
the house cleaning. 


Safety Director P. L. Wise and 
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his assistant John J. Conley (in 
semi retirement) former shop 
superintendent, were appointed 
chairman and co-chairman re- 
spectively. Success of the drive 
largely was due to the efforts of 
these chairmen and the inspec- 
tion teams. 

Aims and long range objec- 
tives of the clean up drive were 
explained and discussed 
thoroughly and the active sup- 
port of all was requested. The 
following plan of attack was 
agreed upon: 


1. The entire shop floor was 
divided into individual well de- 
fined areas, each under the juris- 
diction of a foreman. Specific 
employees were assigned to each 
area for the clean up activities. 
In most cases these areas dupli- 
cated a shop working area. 

2. Six inspection teams were 
organized, each team consisting 
of a general foreman, a Safety 
committee member and an ex- 
ecutive officer of the union. The 
function of these teams was to 
check and rate, by a point sys- 
tem, the housekeeping condi- 
tions of the various areas. A 
check list with point values for 
the various shop conditions was 
developed. For instance, point 
values were assigned for: 


Conditions of material piling 
Condition of work in process 


Condition of obsolete mater- 
ials 

Condition of floors and walk- 
ways 

Rearrangement of equipment 
and improvement in material 
flow, etc. 


For any one of these condi- 
tions an area could be rated as 
“poor, fair, good or excellent,” 
with a different point value as- 
signed for each rating. 

For no lost-time accidents dur- 
ing an inspection period (one 
month) an area was automati- 
cally credited with ten points. 

Four inspections were sched- 
uled for each area during this 
drive, one for each of four 
months. It was planned to give 
each area an inspection by at 
least two different teams during 
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the month period of the clean up 
drive. 

In case a foreman or a team 
had difficulty in arriving at an 
agreeable rating, an arbitration 
team was established, consisting 
of the union president, the divi- 
sion safety director, master me- 
chanic and the author. Members 
of this team have made spot 
checks but no requests have 
been made for its services. 


Assistance was solicited from 
the Advertising department and 
appropriate posters, bulletins 
and banners were supplied for 
shop use. After each inspection 
a resume of departmental stand- 
ings was posted. 


Following the first inspection 
a second meeting was held for 
the purpose of making adjust- 
ments in awarding of points. 
Several discussion periods were 
conducted to arrive at a uniform 
approach when judging condi- 
tions in the various shops, which 
vary due to the type of material 
handled. 

As an added inducement the 
entire shop was notified that the 
shop department scoring the 
greatest number of points during 
the four inspections would re- 
ceive recognition as follows: 


1. As the best kept department 
in the shop. 

2. An award to each individual 
in that area. 

3. An award to the foreman and 
general foreman directly respon- 
sible for the area. 

What has been the result of 
this clean up program? Did we 
secure employee cooperation? 
Did we achieve the various ob- 
jectives listed? 

The answer to these questions 
is definitely YES. First, in the 
matter of the clean up contest, 
cooperation and _ enthusiastic 
support of the employees has 
been gained. Employees have de- 
veloped and are displaying a 
keen interest in their immediate 
shop area conditions and are in- 
sisting that their fellow em- 
ployees observe clean working 
habits. 

When you hear that one 
worker has informed his fellow 


worker that he had better place 
his rubbish in the rubbish con- 
‘ainer where it belongs or that 
he, George, will put him, Joe, in 
said rubbish container, you ° 
know that it is working. When 
employees stop you as you go 
through the shop and request 
that you remove certain equip- 
ment or obsolete material from 
their shop, you know they are 
cooperating and taking an in- 
terest in their shop. 


A great bulk of scrap and ob- 
solete material was removed 
from the shop during the months 
this clean up was conducted. 
Scrap shipments averaged 50 per 
cent heavier than usual. 

Numerous suggestions have 
been received for better loca- 
tions for machines to facilitate 
material flow and in a few cases, 
pieces of old equipment have 
been eliminated. 


In all modesty, we believe the 
shop appearance has improved 
greatly. During this contest, 
paint was used freely. Overhead 
and wall cranes were painted 
with stripes of contrasting color 
of yellow and black, improving 
the overall appearance. 


Numerous suggestion changes 
which would facilitate safety 
and production were developed. 


Accidents during this clean up 
contest did not show a drop. 
However, we did find a notice- 
able drop to the point of practi- 
cal elimination of those acci- 
dents which could be attributed 
to poor housekeeping or to piling 
and handling of material. 


In our opinion, we at Blaw- 
Knox are conducting a success- 
ful clean up contest. We believe 
that the good results will con- 
tinue to exist. We have every 
evidence of a cut in re-work as 
well as improved handling and 
material flow improvements, 
morale and active participation 
by employees. 


We believe that good house- 
keeping can become a constant 
every day condition as a result 
of our contest approach and that 
we can continue to enjoy im- 
proved safety and employee 
morale as a result. 
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GRADUATION TIME AT RYAN—Ralph Flanders, left, NAF director from 
California, presents certificates showing completion of the NAF code of 
ethics course conducted at Ryan in San Diego recently by Dr. William Levy, 
executive director of management development. The above graduates, all 
officers of the Ryan Management Club, are, left to right: Darwin Whetstine, 
club president; C. J. Fitzpatrick, past president: R. M. Childs, treasurer; 
W. P. Sloan, program chairman, and E. T. Rider, special events chairman. 


ALL DOUGLAS LONG BEACH (CALIF.) MANAGEMENT CLUB PRESI- 
DENTS—The 1954-55 Douglas Aircraft Company Management club president 
is Donald Mohler, extreme left, but he has plenty of past presidents upon 
whom to call for help. From Donald, left to right, are past presidents Frank 
Rosenthal (1952), Charles Way (1949), Paul Miner (1951), Charles Berto 
(1950), and John Kline (1953). 





PROUDLY DISPLAYING their 
scholarship award certificates pre- 
sented them by The Foremen’s Club 
of Columbus are Larry Sibley, first 
place winner and Jerry Horn, second 
place. In the center is C. Otto 
Hamer, chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee, who presented the 
awards. 


RATH MANAGEMENT CLUB team 
placing second locally and third 
nationally in the Magnavox NAF 
Telegraphic Bowling Tournament 





included (kneeling) Kermit Hoard CHAMPIONS—wWinners of the Magnavox NAF Telegraphic Bowling Tourna- 
and Russell Kohler, and (standing) ment were these Rath Management Club members. Left to right are Al Ed: 
R. Frank Nelson, Robert Faxon and wards, Edwin Koehler, William Kiefer, John Turner, John Habbena, William 
Bradner Gilson. Nichols and Edmond Rossiter. 
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“WE WANT TO KNOW HOW WE CAN BETTER UTILIZE NAF SERVICES”’—That’s the statement the NAF 
Home Office wishes it heard more often, and that’s the comment two officers of the Universal Foremen’s Club, Uni- 
versal Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa., made as they called at NAF headquarters in Dayton last month, A. W. 
Feller, Jr., left, and Morris Coulehan, second from right, spent one whole day discussing with NAF staff supervisors 
how their club might better use available NAF services. Mr. Feller is the club’s vice-president and Mr. Coulehan is 
the club president. Jean B. Adams, NAF staff secretary, and Raymond Monsalvatge, NAF manager of club service 
and promotion, are shown talking matters over with the two club officers. 


RECEIVING A $150 SCHOLAR- 
SHIP from Murray Casady, presi- 
dent of the El Segundo Management 
Club is Carolyn Maddox. Miss Mad- 
dox won the club’s essay competition 
based on the subject—"How Will 
Further Education Increase My Op- 
portunities in Industry.” Second 
award of $50 went to Virginia Peart. 








WHERE’S THE $10,000 SPECTROPHOTOMETER?—Ruth Denio of the 
Cincinnati Chemical Works, Inc., research laboratory demonstrated the costly 
and scientific device which tests the strength and quality of various dye- 
stuffs during the recent “Ladies Night” program of the company’s Foremen’s 
Club. The group of club members and their wives toured the company 
laboratories and administrative offices. 














Grayson Administrative Conference 


is saluted as fifth 


HUMINT 


MANAGEMENT TEAM WINNER 


oe rr oe ee or ee ee ee eR MUUIULUUULLU UUM UU MUU 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I would like to nominate the 
Grayson Administrative Confer- 
ence for the Management Team 
of the Month Award, because our 
club has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the advancement of 
all levels of management. 


Grayson Administrative Con- 
ference members occupy a 
unique position in the manage- 
ment field, because each level of 
supervision is delegated a maxi- 
mum of administrative authority 
in its own sphere. Grayson Con- 
trols’ foremen on all levels hire 
their own employees and have 
the authority to recommend ad- 
vancement or terminate unsatis- 
factory workers for cause. 


Grayson foremen are in con- 
stant possession of executive 
management policy decisions, 
because they make most of them, 
and are looked upon by employ- 
ees as representatives of the 
company and prime sources of 
information. 


Grayson foremen have for 
many years negotiated their 
company agreements with the 
union, with progressively better 
results in each succeeding agree- 
ment. 


Grayson Administrative Con- 
ference has pioneered this revo- 
lutionary new concept of 
management with a high degree 
of success. 


In 1946, farsighted executive 
management took advantage of 
the idleness brought about by 
an 89-day strike to prepare every 
supervisor for the important 
part he now plays in company 
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affairs. Every foreman partici- 
pated in the company sponsored 
program of education in econom- 
ics, business administration, and 
industrial relations at the Uni- 
versity of California. This pro- 
gram gave to G.A.C. members 
the qualifications they required 
to accept their new responsibili- 
ties. 

Most significant delegation of 
responsibility occurred when 
executive management took a 
decisive step forward, by author- 
izing the foremen to negotiate 
all company-union agreements to 
the exclusion of professional ne- 
gotiators. 

Preliminary procedure relative 
to work on the contract proposals 
includes several sessions in 
which all foremen assemble to 
analyze previous contracts, dis- 
cuss their workability, and pre- 
pare changes; members elect a 
Negotiating committee, which 
carries out the group’s wishes 
and reports on progress. In ac- 
tual negotiations, more foremen 
are present than union employ- 
ees, and they are not reluctant 
to express their views. Contracts 
negotiated by G.A.C. are recog- 
nized as being fair to employees, 
without being detrimental to the 
company. 

T. T. Arden, executive vice- 
president of Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls and general manager of 
Grayson Controls, has frequently 
stated that G.A.C. has done a 
better’ job of writing the con- 
tracts than professional negotia- 
tors. 

The union representatives con- 
sider G.A.C. to be tougher to deal 
with than the professionals, but 


are quick to attest to their fair- 

ness. 

The writing, negotiating, and 
administering of the agreement 
by G.A.C. has accomplished 
many things, among which are: 
1. Gaining the respect and confi- 

dence of the employees. 

2. Achieving community pres- 
tige for the company. 

3. Developing a consciousness of 
its own individual and collec- 
tive responsibilities. 

As a result of this new man- 
agement trend: 

A. The company name is hon- 
ored in the community. 

B. Customer good will has 
been nurtured. 

C. Employee efficiency has re- 
sulted in quality production. 

D. G.A.C. has created a satis- 
fied, highly efficient working 
force in our plant. 

E. Increased production. 

F. Reduced operating costs. 


G. Encouraged company ex- 
pansion. 


H. Gained self-confidence. 

I. Developed a fine industrial 
family relationship. 

J. Increased substantially the 
company’s earnings. 


Industrial relations-wise too, 
G.A.C.’s contract negotiating has 
shown results. From an un- 
tenable labor relations situa- 
tion in which grievances were 
the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, G.A.C. has reduced these 
frictions, until in 1953 their re- 
lations with two _ bargaining 
agents, the UAW-CIO and the 
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IBEW, noted only five griev- 
ances. 

G.A.C. has garnered many 
awards in the field of foreman- 
ship, and has received publicity 
in newspapers and national 
magazines for its program. It 
now forms a cohesive team, 
which works together and plays 
together for its own good and 
that of the company which it 
represents. 


G.A.C. believes that the eleva- 
tion of foremanship to the level 
of a profession requires skill, 
leadership, and the administra- 
tive knowledge of true managers. 
G.A.C. has acquired these attri- 
butes through education, exper- 
ience, and the confidence of its 
executive management, and in 
so doing has taken a step forward 
in gaining recognition for its 
colleagues in the management 
field. 


Mr. Arden has this to say of 
the Grayson Administrative Con- 


ference of which he is a member 
in good standing: 

“Because our G.A.C. manage- 
ment team has the job of admin- 
istering the agreements, they 
are the logical people to write 
them, and to negotiate them. 
G.A.C. is familiar with the ques- 
tions and most of the answers, 
and it has written the articles in 
everyday language of the shop, 
so that the agreement is under- 
stood by everyone concerned. In 
contrast with the impersonal 
agreements prepared by profes- 
sional negotiators and frequently 
forgotten until the next nego- 
tiating period arrives, G.A.C. 
agreements are living, breathing 
standards of conduct, by which 
management and worker live 
together, and work together in 
a mutually profitable relation- 
ship.” 

A. W. Casey, President 
Grayson Administrative 
Conference 
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NA Fit 


The Oliver Management Club 
of Springfield, Ohio has elected 
the following officers and direc- 
tors: William R. Miller, presi- 
dent; Holmes T. Collins, Jr., vice- 
president; Eugene Hubbard, 
secretary; Robert E. Walters, 
treasurer; Jacob J. Groeber, 
(chairman), Lloyd Johnson, An- 
drew J. Reeb, Robert A. Rowand, 
Robert E. Aker, and John D. 
Sadlier, directors. 

* * ct 


Andy Puplis, former star quarter- 
back of Notre Dame and the Chi- 
cago Cardinals, and current head 
football coach of Proviso high 
school, spoke on “Teamwork Devel- 
opment” at the annual “sports night” 
of the Grand Sheet Metal Products 
Management Club. 

* a 

More than 100 Syracuse Manage- 
ment Club members toured the 
Oneida Ltd. plant at Oneida, New 
York. 


* * * 


A tour of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany and a dinner dance were high- 
lights of a “ladies day’ program 
given by members of the St. Regis 
Foremen’s Club of Deferiet. 

+ * a 


NAF Director R. S. Bush in- 
stalled the newly elected officers 
of the PAA Management Club at 
Miami, Fla. They are: W. H. 
Kinnear, president; E. S. Bowers, 
vice-president; Carl E. McHenry, 
secretary; and J. C. Craig, treas- 
urer. 


* * * 


A club officer training session was 
conducted by NAF Area Manager 
Charles E. Nelson when the Lenawee 
County Management Club was host 
for the Hillsdale Management Club. 
Officers from both clubs, and K. H. 
Wilcox, national director from Mon- 
roe, Michigan, were present. 

+ * aa 

Dr. William Levy, NAF ex- 
ecutive director of management 
development, was the keynote 
speaker at the 4th annual in- 
stitute for training directors, 
held at Cornell University on 
June 28. His subject was, “Man- 
agement Teamwork—A Must in 
Industry.” 
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Wheelabrator Foundation, Inc., 
sponsored by American Wheelabra- 
tor & Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind., will award college scholarships 
annually to sons of Wheelabrator 
employees and to male Wheelabra- 
tor employees, themselves, it has 
been revealed. One scholarship each 
to Purdue University and Notre 
Dame University will be awarded 
annually. 

- * * 


Seymour Weinstein has been ap- 
pointed technical director of Niagara 
Filters Division, American Machine 
and Metals, Inc., it has been an- 
nounced by P. S. Mumford, vice- 
president and general manager. 


The Garrett Corporation, Los 
Angeles, has been awarded the 
Silver Anvil Trophy for out- 
standing achievement in indus- 
trial relations in 1952-1953 by the 
American Public Relations As- 
sociation. 


. * * 


Two working scholarships for 
graduate students have been estab- 
lished at New York University’s 
Wallace Clark Center of Interna- 
tional Management. Valued at $1,000 
each, the scholarships are to provide 
for the study and classification of 
reports and other materials of the 
late Wallace Clark. one of the 
nation’s foremost management lead- 
ers. 

7 s > 


John H. Walsh, past president 
of the Syracuse Management 
Club, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Onondagua County 
Red Cross Campaign and to the 
Board of Control of the Chamber 
of Commerce Safety committee. 
He is director of Protection and 
Safety, Carrier Corp. 
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James R. Longwell, assistant to the 
general manager of Carboloy Dept. 
of the General Electric Co. in De- 
troit, has announced his retirement. 


+ * * 


Robert Shoenhair has been named 
assistant manager of the Washing- 
ton, D.C. office of AiResearch Man- 
ufacturing Co., a division of the 
Garrett Corp. 


* . * 


A new $278,000 continuous anneal- 
ing furnace will be erected at the 
Gambrinus plant of The Tinken 
Roller Bearing Co. to increase pro- 
duction of heavy walled seamless 
tubing. 


Solutions to maintenance prob- 
lems peculiar to Pacific states indus- 
trial operations will be emphasized 
in an engineer-management confer- 
ence to be held concurrently with 
the Western Plant Maintenance 
Show, July 13 through 15 at Los 
Angeles Pan Pacific Auditorium. 


* * * 


Steel erection has started for its 
new manufacturing plant on a 100- 
acre tract of land on the outskirts of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., it has been 
announced by the Clark Equipment 
Co., manufacturers of industrial ma- 
terials handling trucks, construction 
equipment and heavy automotive 
components. 

* aa * 


Two fellowships providing for 
graduate study and research in cap- 
ital equipment acquisition and re- 
placement have been awarded by 
the National Center of Education 
and Research in Dynamic Equip- 
ment Policy at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago. 


John D. Spalding, works manager 
of the Torrence, Calif., plant of The 
National Supply Co., has been pre- 
sented a merit award by the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturing Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles. 


A. B. Drastrup, recently elected 
executive vice-president of A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh, was elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the firm. 

aa 7. - 

A deck of playing cards is being 
sent as a birthday greeting to each 
employee of the Etna, Pa., plant 
of The National Supply Company’s 
Spang-Chalfant Division. 

* 7 * 

Frank M. Gale has been ap- 
pointed manager of Copease Co., 
distributors of Copease photo- 
copying machines, it has been 
announced by Charles E. Hallen- 
borg, president. 

7. . * 

R. A. Weaver, chairman of the 
board of Ferro Corp., has revealed 
that Ferro’s newest foreign affiliate, 
Ferro Enamel de Chile-Esmaltes 
Para Enlozer-Lida (Ferro-of-Chile), 
in Santiago, Chile, is now in full- 
scale operation. 


* * * 


Mitchell A. Kapland has joined 
The Englander Company, Inc. as 
vice-president of The Plastics 
Division. 

+ 2 ” 

M. J. Boho, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Hagan Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has been named general 
manager of the corporation and all 
of its subsidiaries. These include 
Hall Laboratories, Inc., Calgon, Inc. 
and The Buromin Co. 


* * * 


Selden T. Williams, vice-president 
of Scovill Manufacturing Co. and 
president and general manager of 
the company’s A. Schrader’s Son 
Division, with headquarters in 
Brooklyn, has been elected president 
of the Brooklyn chamber of com- 
merce. 

* . * 


Rankin H. McDaniel has been 
named general production super- 
intendent in the manufacturing 
division at Solar Aircraft Com- 
pany’s San Diego plant. 

* * * 


American Brake Shoe Co. has 
signed an agreement to purchase the 
assets of the Metallic Friction Mater- 
ials Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
company manufactures a line of 
powdered metal friction materials 
which will supplement and expand 
the present powdered metal prod- 
ucts of the Brake Shoe Co. 


* * * 


J. Paul Jones has been appointed 
director of engineering research and 
development by President Elisha 
Gray. 
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A* THIS July issue of MAN- 
AGE comes off the press, 
the old psychological quirk about 
adjournment of Congress is with 
us again. Adjournment of Con- 
gress in its way is as much of a 
dividing point, a time-marker, 
as is Labor Day to mark the end 
of summer, or Easter to mark 
the beginning of Spring. None 
of them have too much relation 
to physical facts; it can be cold 
and nasty on Easter, and Septem- 
ber can be as viciously hot and 
humid as July or August. So, 
too, the fact that Congress is in 
session doesn’t make too much 
real difference, except of course 
to the Congressmen themselves 
and to Capitol Hill employees. 
“The Government” goes on 
pretty much the same. The 
Executive Branch functions 
whether Congress is meeting or 
not—except that the boss may 
have more time to be on the job, 
instead of squirming in witness 
chairs or spending hours in an 
outer office waiting to be called. 
Even on Capitol Hill itself a 
good many operations continue; 
investigations proceed; commit- 
tees go on with their work with 
or without the direction of a 
single senator or in accordance 
with programs agreed upon be- 
fore adjournment; mail is an- 
swered; visitors seen; calls made 
“downtown” to try to get a con- 
stituent unwound from the red 
tape which is inevitable in a 
multi-billion dollar, world-wide 
activity, such as the govern- 
ment of the United States is to- 
day whether we like it or not, 
and whether the Republicans or 
the Democrats are in the major- 
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for SUPERVISORS 


BY SAMUEL IRISH 


The traditional zeal of business 
to see Congress adjourn isn’t any 
real fear that the heat will in- 
duce midsummer madness and 
cause lawmakers to impose a 
super tax on bathing suits in 
sizes 42 to 54 (after all, genial 
Gene Millikin, the boss of the 
Senate Finance committee, 
comes in that size range), or to 
up the poll tax on golfers who 
don’t play at the Burning Tree 
Club. Nor do the majority of 
businessmen really fear that they 
may be hauled before an investi- 
gating committee to answer in 
public a “have you stopped beat- 
ing your wife” question (and 
thereafter be known, at best, as 
the man who denied he beat his 
wife). 

No, the wish for Congress to 
get on with it and go home seems 
rooted in our national psychol- 
ogy,—the country was settled by 
people who were “agin the go‘v’- 
ment” and it seems part of our 
national heritage to be a little 
suspicious of and a little uneasy 
about “the government.” So 
when Congress breaks up—the 
83rd Congress, that is—there will 
be that vague, undefined feeling 
of relief. 





The Democrats have talked, are 
talking, and will talk about 
“give-aways,” such as the tide- 
lands and tax bills. But they 
themselves may be giving away 
in a manner of speaking, control 
of the Senate in the 84th Con- 
gress. The late Lester Hunt, 
(Democrat) the Wyoming den- 
tist who became governor and 
then senator from the Rocky 
Mountain State, was regarded as 
such a shoo-in to succeed himself 


as senator in the elections next 
fall that the Democrats hadn’t 
bothered to get the state organ- 
ization really rolling and to bring 
other Democrats to the fore. 
With the Senator’s rather bomb- 
shell-like withdrawal, however, 
as the result of findings at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital (where 
the lawmakers get free hospital- 
ization, in addition to socialized 
medicine from the fulltime doc- 
tor and staff in the Capitol 
itself), the Wyoming State Dem- 
ocratic organization was caught 
flatfooted, so to speak. Immedi- 
ately, Wyoming’s lone member 
of the House of Representatives, 
Republican William Henry Har- 
rison, announced his candidacy. 
Previously Harrison had been 
pointing out that with his senior- 
ity in the House and place on 
House committees he really 
could serve the state better by 
remaining in the House than by 
becoming a freshman senator. 
There is reason to believe that 
the 84th Congress will be so 
evenly balanced that that one 
Democratic seat of Senator 
Hunt’s might well give the Re- 
publicans the control they would 
not otherwise have. For the 
benefit of those who have been 
worrying about production quo- 
tas or meeting the payroll in- 
stead of keeping the political 
make-up of the Senate in mind, 
it will be pointed out that the 
Senate now has 48 Democrats, 47 
Republicans, and Wayne Morse, 
who is more Wayne Morse than 
he is Independent, even. So Doc 
Hunt’s seat, previously regarded 
as safe for the Democrats even 
(Continued on page 24) 
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by the Republicans, could make 
the difference. 

However, rather than follow- 
ing the example of the Republi- 
cans in Nixon’s home district and 
advertising for a candidate in 
the newspapers, Wyoming Dem- 
ocrats have approached a man 
now practicing law in Washing- 
ton, former Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, who attained nation- 
al prominence as chairman of 
the famed TNEC (Remember— 
the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee which made 
such headlines in its study of 
monopoly just before World War 
II?) O’Mahoney was defeated in 
1952 after 19 years in the Senate 
as a result of three factors: (1) 
Eisenhower; (2) Eisenhower; 
and (3) Eisenhower. Some Texas 
oil money pumped into Wyoming 
as punishment for O’Mahoney’s 
stand on “tidelands” (he was a 
believer in Federal ownership) 
helped also, as did Hollywood, 
which made him the villan of 
expensive “documentary” film 
because his refusal to push the 
Santa Margarita River bill out 
of his Interior Committee over 
the objections of the Marines at 
Camp Pendleton. (The Marines 
weren’t able to save O’Mahoney, 
and definitely were driven into 
their foxholes in this session of 
Congress when the Knowland- 
Kuchel forces got the Navy civil- 
ian brass to O.K. the Santa 
Margarita bill with consequent 
passage.) 

However, O’Mahoney, who had 
lived on his Senate salary, is now 
in the $50,000 a year income 
bracket for the first time. There- 
fore, O’Mahoney, as of this writ- 
ing, wants to be sure he’s really 
wanted—and will really win-— 
before agreeing to a 300% cut in 
pay back to a $15,000 a year level. 





No column written from Wash- 
ington in mid-June could be 
genuine without a reference, at 
least, to the “McArmy hearings.” 
(Who does the listening, any- 
way?) They are the source of 
many a story and wisecrack,— 
most of them ribald and hence 
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jobs always go to someone else? 


further thought. 


want so badly. Do you have that ability? 


Dept. 179, 1401 West 75th St. 





not suitable for a magazine de- 
signed for the firesides of com- 
merce, so to speak. Those that 
aren’t obscene are dated—you 
will have heard ’em anyway, so 
we won't repeat them here. But 
the interesting thing is that both 
“pro” and “anti” (McCarthy, of 
course) repeat these cracks with 
glee and gusto, whether the joke 
is on his side or not. That’s in 
the great American tradition, too. 
Possibly the hearings are not 
altogether decisive, however 
conducive they may be to the 
challenges to do battle with 
rolled magazines (not MAN- 
AGE) at one-half pace. 


Regardless of whether he’s a 
“pro” or “anti”, readers of MAN- 
AGE must have been startled at 
the account of how the office of 
the McCarthy-Cohn Subcommit- 
tee is, or was, managed. That 
sort of thing must seem really 
subversive to your office manage- 
ment specialists. 





There is little doubt of it: The 
grim facade of the Soviet Em- 
bassy on swank 16th Street, N.W. 
(a stone’s throw from the White 
House, literally and metaphori- 
cally speaking) is hiding some 
pleased grins. It is all a result of 
the moral turpitude clause in the 
standard Hollywood contract, 
which has given the Russians’ 
vodka industry a tremendous 
boost. It seems show people in 
Hollywood must live clean and 
blameless lives, so their contracts 
read, lest the public stop going 
to the movies. This type of life, 


Those Who Get Ahead Aren’t Just Lucky . 


Have you ever said to yourself that the fellows who get ahead, the ones 
that always seem to get the promotions, are just plain lucky? Did you 
ever stop to think that there may be a very good reason why the better 


No one is just lucky. Luck may occasionally play a part in the singling out 
of a particular person—but chances are that without the supervisory ability 
to handle that job, management will soon disregard the fellow without 


No, luck isn’t the determining factor. Supervisory ability is the thing that 
is vital to getting and keeping the more important jobs, the jobs that you 


We can't teach you anything about luck. In fact, we don't put too much 
stock in luck. But we can show you a time-tested way to get that super- 
visory ability. We'd like to send you a brochure entitled ‘‘Getting Ahead 
In Industry’. It's free for the asking. Write me personally. 


Louis S. Vosburgh, President 


LINCOLN EXTENSION INSTITUTE, INC. 


Dedicated to the Development and Improvement 
"| Of Industrial Ability J 





Gil Jhe 


Oe Ati 5 
Jacld (oday 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 


again according to the contract, 
calls for no drinking whatsoever 
during working hours. So what 
happens? This: The studio work- 
ers, actors, actresses, property 
men, electricians and the rank 
and file, all subject to this moral 
turpitude clause, if they desire 
a drink on the job—drink vodka. 
Advertising for vodka includes 
the phrase “Takes your breath 
away,” which persons who have 
drunk say it does indeed. 


But all is not vodka gravy for 
the Russian vodka makers. Some 
enterprising Americans have 
found out about it, and there 
are at least two dozen such 
brands, very likely with more to 
come. The Moscow Mule is one 
of the concoctions the users like, 
along with a whole variety of 
ordinary drinks in which vodka 
is substituted for gin, rye or 
whatever. The Smirnoff brand, 
of the domestic bunch, accounts 
for more than half the total 
volume. But the imports still 
lead, partly for reasons of qual- 
ity and partly because Ameri- 
cans are snobbish at heart, and 
like the “import” tag on any- 
thing. 

Even Senator McCarthy has 
been reported, without denial, to 
choose a vodka cocktail, only he 
insists upon the domestic brands. 

As was remarked at the outset, 
it all makes the Russians on 
16th Street feel pretty good. In 
case Senator McCarthy reads this 
issue of MANAGE, this is a sup- 
position based on circumstantial 
evidence, and not a direct quote. 
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YOU CAN CUT a COSTS AND PLAY IT SAFE BY USING MODERN 





SCAFFOLDS 


BY E. J. CLARY 


S BUILDING maintenance 

jobs increase in scope and 
become more complicated—the 
personnel accident rate tends to 
rise with injury to both main- 
tenance worker and employer. 


Many of these accidents are 
the result of carelessness on the 
part of the worker in the matter 
of operating without the aid of 
adequate scaffolding, and, this is 
especially the case where the 
men are using materials that 
need care in handling on a job. 


For years, the high accident 
rate involved in maintenance 
work has resulted largely from 
(a) tendency of the men to be 
careless and (b) habit of utiliz- 
ing makeshift apparatus for 
“getting at” work points. Ex- 
amples are, using unsuitable or 
wobbly ladders, makeshift scaf- 
folding, and “packing case and 
plank style.” 


A new type of scaffolding now 
is the answer, to both the effi- 
ciency question and safety. Im- 
proved methods of “getting at” 
off-floor working points reduces 
the general cost of such work 
and speeds it up. 


Cleaning and repair work is 
better done because the men 
have a feeling of more security 
while working above the floor. 


Management also profits by 
the smaller space needed to store 
medern scaffolding. New type 
scaffolding makes it possible to 
work on stairs with new speed 
and safety. 


Consider the facts which re- 
veal the seriousness of accidents, 
where so often makeshift, inse- 
cure, or improperly adjusted and 
used scaffoldings are commonly 
relied upon. 
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Out of every 100 maintenance 
job accidents, 75 are the direct 
result of makeshift scaffolding, 
or scaffolding that fails to pro- 
tect the worker—often in spite of 
carefulness. The balance are due 
primarily to such careless acts 
on the part of the worker as: 


Taking unsafe position 


Standing under scaffolds on which 
men are working or which are 
being torn down. 


Standing on overhanging boards. 


Improper stance when using lever- 
age tools. 


Shortcutting or climbing up or 
down, without using ladders. 
Over-reaching. 


Unsafe Movements 

Stepping forward without looking. 
Stepping backward without look- 
ing. 

Climbing without looking. 
Overloading. 


Besides the safety factor and 
the effects of the accident rate 
in the maintenance program, 
management must also consider 
the scaffolding problem from 
the standpoint of cost. Not only 
do accidents result in time loss 
but inadequate rules and meth- 
ods governing the working pro- 
gram slow up the work and 
increase its cost. Much of this 
increased cost is the result of 
using makeshift apparatus, ac- 
cording to safety engineers, who 
also say that proper scaffolding 
has been much neglected both by 
workers and contractors. 


Management is well aware of 
steadily rising costs owing partly 
to the size of modern buildings. 


Since the apparatus used is the 
key factor in the safety program, 
various types of scaffolding are 

(Continued on page 30) 

















Management on Review 


BRANIFF TELLS CUSTOMERS 





HOW THEY KEEP ’EM FLYING 


Minneapolis—A handful of men representing 250 years of “know 
how” in keeping ’em flying at peak efficiency have converted their 
technical skills into brand new and extremely valuable sales tools 
for Braniff Airways at the airline’s big maintenance base at Minne- 


apolis-St. Paul. 


The men responsible for this innovation in sales technique are the 
charter members of the Braniff Twin Cities Management association, 
now affiliated with The National Association of Foremen. 


The recently organized maintenance supervisory group each month 


stages an “open house” at the 
Wolf-Chamberlain field base for 
top level Twin Cities business 
leaders as one phase of their 
educational program, to show 
Braniff’s customers what it takes 
behind the scenes to produce 
safe and on-time transportation. 


A stack of complimentary 
letters on the desk of Thomas 
Ennis, chairman of the Braniff 
group, is proof that the business- 
men leave the maintenance base 
with complete confidence in 
Braniff’s safe and dependable 
service. 


Secret of the success of the 
tours is the ability of the super- 
visors to explain to guests in the 
language of the layman, the 
various complex phases of avia- 
tion maintenance and overhaul. 
To accomplish this, each fore- 
man prepares exhibits or charts 
featuring the most interesting 
phases of his work, then ex- 
plains what makes it tick in the 
language of the man on the 
street. 





“Our purpose is two-fold,” ex- 
plained Chairman Ennis. “First, 
we felt that many businessmen 
judge our company only by a 
telephone voice, a ticket agent, 
or a hostess, whose efforts are 
limited. Therefore, we believed 
basic reliance and _ sustaining 
confidence in travel via Braniff 
could be greatly encouraged by 
showing top level businessmen 
our maintenance plant. 

“Secondly, and although the 
tours were not begun with this 
thought in mind, it is true that 
they mark the initial efforts of 
our supervisory group to show 
that maintenance as well as sales 
are united in doing everything 
possible to further the com- 
pany’s best interests.” 

At the conclusion of the tour, 
the guests board a Super-Con- 
vair and are served a snack 
while the pilot explains the vari- 
ous instruments on the aircraft 
which earlier had been viewed, 
piece by piece, during inspection 
or servicing in the hangars. 





the MANAG 





NAF club pooitente are urged to submit their 500-word entries for 

Magazine “Management Team of the Month” awards. 
Since only one award will be made per month, every entry will be con- 
sidered for an award for two years from date of receipt. Clubs may 
submit as many different entries as they desire, and projects may be 
descrihed which have occurred at any time since the club’s affiliation 
with The National Association of Foremen. 
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WORTHINGTON INAUGURATES 
“SPOT-LIGHT” FEATURE 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A new method 
of communications is in progress 
at the Foremen’s Club in Worth- 
ington, Buffalo Works, Inc. It’s 
called a “Spot-Light Feature.” 


Inauguration of the idea was 
at a recent meeting when a 
description of the work of a 
Procedures committee was pre- 
sented by Thomas Ford, Works 
Comptroller. Mr. Ford explained 
that this committee studies pro- 
cedures which affect more than 
one department. Its purpose is 
to determine whether or not a 
form is necessary, if it contains 
sufficient information and if 
there is any unnecessary dupli- 
cation. Members were invited to 
ask questions and make sugges- 
tions. 


Safety was stressed in the 
spotlight feature of another 
meeting. Howard Ewell, main- 
tenance engineer and superin- 
tendent, described the various 
types of fire fighting chemicals 
and exhibited sample containers 
showing equipment used for 
fighting gasoline fire, wood or 
cotton waste fires and electrical 
fires. 


Wilbur Reich, tool design 
supervisor, spoke on the re- 
search involved in determining 
the advisability of obtaining 
new equipment, and the pur- 
chase of equipment. 


Other spotlight features have 
covered electricity and _ the 
foundry. 


Not only do the features keep 
members informed, but they 
serve as a training program in 
public speaking and make for 
active participation by a greater 
number of club members. 


Arthur F. Marmoy 
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FIRST CANADIAN NAF CLUB 


Brantford, Ontario, Canada— 
The Hussmann Canada Manage- 
ment Club of Hussmann Refrig- 
erator, Ltd. was chartered May 
14 and became the first manage- 
ment club in Canada to affiliate 
with the NAF. The 40-member 
club was affiliated through the 
efforts of Adrian G. Poelker, 
NAF director from the Huss- 
mann Refrigerator Co., Saint 
Louis, Mo., and J. V. Kappler, 
area manager. 

The club has a potential of 60 
members. Norman George, area 
manager, will service the club. 

Stanley Thornley is the new- 
ly-elected president of the first 
Canadian club affiliate of the 
NAF. 








MANAGEMENT CLUB, 
HUGHES TOOL Co., AIR- 
CRAFT DIVISION 

Hughes Tool Co. Aircraft Div. 

Culver City, Calif. 


THE SYLVANIA MANAGE- 
MENT CLUB 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Burlington, Iowa 


UNIVERSAL FOUNDRY MANAGE- 
MENT CLUB 


Universal Foundry Company 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





LOCKHEED-CONVAIR 
BOWLING RESULTS 


Individual Game 
Convair, W. gas. Team 12—258 
Lockheed, L. Steele, Team 7—250 
Individual Series 
Lockheed, K. Cameron, Team 11—681 
Convair, W. Rynd, Team 12—680 
Team Series 
Lockheed, Team 16—3049 
Convair, Team 15—3027 
Team Series Overall Average 
Convair—2887 
Lockheed—2838 
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Safety Departments Can Be 
Penny Wise and Pound Foolish 


What is your opinion of the 
person who drives around sev- 
eral city blocks in search of a 
parking meter with unexpired 
time left on the meter? They 
have used gasoline in their 
search which will amount to 
more than the penny or two that 
they would have spent. Pretty 
silly, isn’t it? 


Yet, don’t we do the same 
thing day in and day out? Aren’t 
some of our departmental safety 
programs “penny wise and 
pound foolish?” We'll cobble-up 
guards, use a broken step ladder, 
rarely remove nails from boxes, 
and shun many other supposedly 
time consuming duties. Excuses 
usually run something like this 
—The machine or maintenance 
shop is too busy . . . Takes a long 
time to get a ladder and the de- 
partmental budget is over now 
. .. I don’t have a man to spare 
for nail pulling. 


Then an injury results which, 
when settled by the insuring 
agent, would have paid for a 
dozen guards, purchased ten lad- 
ders, or hired an additional man 
to pull nails. 


You may ask the age-old ques- 
tion of how we know an injury 
will happen because of a broken 
ladder, make shift guards or 
nails not pulled from boxes. 

We know because we have 
studied, analyzed, and shame- 
fully compiled the past records. 
We know because in too many 
cases we have wished that we 
would have acted faster to cor- 
rect the unsafe conditions when 
they were uncovered. Lastly, we 
know because we have often 
shut the door after the horse was 
gone. 

You, as a supervisor, should be 
the first to recognize this condi- 
tion described wherein we are 
saving a few cents toward the 
payment of many dollars for 
what is a preventable injury. 

Let’s hope that you will sur- 
vey your department for those 
skeletons that have been hiding 
in your closet. 

F. M. Bean 

Safety Engineer 
SANGAMO ELECTRIC CoO. 
Marion, Illinois 


SAINT LOUIS, HERE WE COME!—The NAF board of directors, meeting 
in Nashville, Tenn., in May, voted to hold the 33rd annual NAF convention 
in Saint Louis. Both Saint Louis and Pittsburgh campaigned vigorously for 
the convention honor, but Saint Louis captured the wall behind the speakers’ 
platform and hung up its banner. The above photo was taken the day before 
the board voted in favor of Saint Louis, as NAF director Vincent Owles and 
national president Edward O. Seits talked with the directors about NAF 


business. 
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JUNE WINNERS 


Following are the best “solu- 
tions” to the supervisory prob- 
lem of the June issue. The 
persons who wrote them have 
received checks for $10.00 each 


have 








NOTE: In order to be considered for cash awards and 
the certificates of special citation, all solutions to the 
“How Would You Have Solved This” supervisory problem 
must be postmarked not later than July 28, 1954. Ad- 
dress your solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, 








MANAGE, 321 W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 








HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR JULY 


Clem Cross is confronted with 
the following situation and is 
having just one h of a time 
finding a solution. 

Clem has been assigned the 
task of establishing the labor 
standards for a progressive as- 
sembly line. He naturally used 
the conventional time _ study 
techniques to complete his as- 
signment. Just as Clem had 
completed distributing the work 
load as evenly as possible, to see 
that no one had to maintain a 
killing pace, he was confronted 
with a reduction in daily sched- 
ule from 1200 pes per day to 600 
pes per day. The work load was 
so distributed that when the 
peak, 1200, schedule was in effect 
there was one operator for each 
of the operations on the line. 

However, when the reduction 
came the line foreman did not 
reduce the number of operators. 
During this time the operators 
have become accustomed to the 
ensuing waiting time and when 
asked to double up on the opera- 
tions, thus eliminating one-half 
of the people on the line, a strong 
objection was raised. 

All operators are female and 
are in an age group of between 
35 and 50. Most of them are 
quite set in their ways and resent 
changes. The foreman is coop- 
erative but seems a little timid 
about correcting the situation. 

Clem is not in a position to ad- 
minister the foreman’s job, he 
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can only recommend. Should 
Clem try to sell his new plan to 
the operators himself? Should 
he write a report on the situation 
and distribute it among the fore- 
man’s superiors? Should he 
abandon the whole plan and per- 
mit the situation to continue, 
hoping for an increase in sched- 
ule? How would you solve this 
problem? 


HERE WAS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR JUNE 


Dennis Joness is the supervisor 
of a group of men in one of the serv- 
ice areas of a large manufacturing 
concern. The operation has ex- 
panded so much that it is necessary 
to name an assistant. 


Through the years, one individual 
in the group has done an above 
average job, and although nothing 
official had been said, Jon Smythe 
had been considered second in com- 
mand. From this, one would assume 
that he would be the logical choice 
for the assistant. 


However, recently, it was neces- 
sary to make an addition to the staff, 
and a college graduate who had 
several years’ experience in the 
field, was selected. He has done such 
an outstanding job that Dennis real- 
izes that his qualifications are far 
superior to Jon’s, and that he is the 
better man. 


What would you do if you were 
in Dennis Joness’ position? Choose 
Jon and bypass the college man with 
the hope that a second opportunity 
would present itself? Select the col- 
lege man? Make both supervisors? 
Or forget about naming the assistant 
and get along as best you know 
how? How would you solve this 
problem? 


and a handsome two-color Merit 
Award certificate for framing. 


COLLEGE PLUS EXPERIENCE 


By William M. Scott III, Railway 
and Industrial Engineering Co., 
Greensburg, Pa. 

The clue to Dennis Joness’ prob- 
lem lies in the clause “who had 
several years’ experience in the 
field”—referring to the background 
of the college graduate. 

This experience factor eliminates 
the troublesome question of the 
man’s college background as the 
prime question. Had the situation 
involved a college man who was 
obviously superior to Jon Smythe, 
but who did not have much back- 
ground, the answer would have been 
obvious; promote Jon and leave the 
college man to ripen for a while. 

In this case, however, we see a 
perfect example of a situation which 
daily confronts supervisors, and 
which must practically always be re- 
solved in favor of the man who has 
experience and potential—no matter 
how recently he has been employed. 
The lesson of certain large industries 
who have abandoned this principle 
of action is written large in the 
annals of the country—in red ink. 
Those companies whose supervisors 
promote young men with ability and 
experience are the ones which pros- 
per most. 

The question then arises: “What 
to do with Jon Smythe so that he 
does not feel passed over, and be- 
come a less effective worker?” In 
the first place, Smythe may have 
already seen the handwriting on the 
wall—most employees in his posi- 
tion would have. Management does 
not bring in younger men with the 
newcomer’s background without an 
eye to the future, and workers are 
quick to grasp that fact. 

Whether or not Jon has grasped 
the fact, the reasons behind the su- 
pervisor’s promotion of the other 
man should be presented to him di- 
rectly. At this time, it might not be 
inappropriate to mention a raise in 
salary to Jon Smythe, and also to 
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cast around for a job with more 
responsibility which he could be 
definitely slated for in the future. 


This course of action would protect 
the company’s interests, advance the 
most qualified man, and keep faith 
with the reliable, hard-working 
older employee. 


PROMOTE COLLEGE MAN 


By K. V. Newton, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 


Dennis Joness’ problem is not one 
of whom to select but rather what 
to do with the person who is not 
selected. Since the new man’s qual- 
ifications are stated to be far super- 
ior to Jon’s, the choice is obvious. 
The real problem is what to do with 
Jon Smythe when he is not selected. 

Jon Smythe has done an above- 
average job for a long period of time 
and it is certainly desirable that he 
continue to render valuable service. 
Being human, he will naturally feel 
that he has been by-passed for a job 
which should have been given to 
him. Therefore, Dennis cannot let 
this situation pass without taking 
some positive action. 

The local situation will actually 
determine the specific action taken, 
so I will list a few of the possibili- 
ties which Mr. Joness might follow: 
(1) A frank talk with Mr. Smythe 
explaining the reasons for selection 
of the other man and asking for his 
continued cooperation; (2) Giving 
Jon Smythe added responsibilities 
and duties, either by creation of a 
new position or by grouping sections 
together which relate to Jon’s pre- 
vious experience; (3) Arrange a 
special assignment of considerable 
importance and duration, or appoint 
Jon as a special assistant with duties 
covering one particular phase of the 
work. 

In any event, Jon Smythe’s duties 
should be completely outlined (to 
avoid the situation of being assumed 
to be second in command) and 
every reasonable effort made to keep 
him in Joness’ department and con- 
tributing actively to the group’s 
operation. 


ADVANCE NEW MAN 


By Bernard R. Duclos, New York 
Air Brake Co., Watertown, N. Y. 


The basic issue of any promotion 
is, which man has the best capabil- 
ity of doing the job properly for the 
benefit of the company. Mr. Joness 
knows that the college graduate has 
the better qualifications and although 
Jon Smythe is the older employee 
he would not be able to fill the po- 
sition as well as the better qualified 
college graduate. 

If Mr. Joness has the company’s 
best interest in mind he will promote 
the college graduate first and wait 
for another opportunity to reward 
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Jon for his service. The situation 
should be placed before Jon and the 
reasons given for the advancement 
of the newer man. 


HONORABLE MENTION: J. E. 
Schwertfeger, American Car and 
Foundry, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
John W. Anderson, Chrysler Auto- 
motive Body Div., Evansville, Ind.; 
Ezra T. Clark, Princess Elkhorn Coal 
Co., David, Ky.: Ray Meyers, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif.; 
Joseph Stein, Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Culver City, Calif.; William M. 
Fautz, Cannon Electric Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Kenneth Van Wie Craw, Worthing- 
ton Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; E. J. Wag- 
ner, Heckethorn Manufacturing & 
Supply Co., Littleton, Colorado; 
Beverly Knox, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Calif.; D. F. Hays, 
North American Aviation, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; James L. Pirtle, 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, 
Calif.; Harry Hansen, American Air- 
lines, Tulsa, Okla.; Ruth Grace Glo- 
ver, Terre Haute Ordnance Depot, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Theodore Knight, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Baltimore, 
Md.; and Ben C. Bowman, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 


NATIONAL SUPPLY CLUB 
HEARS DR. CORBIN 


Torrance, Calif.—Dr. Floyd 
Corbin, one of Southern Califor- 
nia’s most sought-after lecturers, 
was the guest speaker at the la- 
dies’ night program of the Na- 
tional Supply Management Club. 

Dr. Corbin, who sees the world 
without aid of physical eyes, 
spoke on the subject, “From 
Where He Stands,” a study in 
human relations emphasizing the 
basic differences between the 
thinking of men and women, and 
why—bringing out the mascu- 
line viewpoint through a light, 
humorous, yet serious approach. 


—E. G. Krig 








CONSCIENCE is the still, 
small voice that makes us feel 
still smaller. 


THE FIRST LESSON in self- 
defense is to keep your glasses 
on. 


NOTHING will take the starch 
out of you like a diet. 


PROBABLY nothing in life is 
more exhilarating than to be shot 
at and missed. 








Why workers behave 


as they do 


on the job 





to better 





A practical key | 


supervision 








This book takes a 
realistic look at 
people on the job and 
what makes them act 
as they do. Non-tech- 
nical and highly read- 





able, it gives executives and supervisors at all 
levels of management the guidance they need 
to meet and solve personnel and human rela- 
tions problems which constantly confront them. 
As an introduction, it pictures imaginatively, 
but pointedly the typical situations confront- 
ing a newly-promoted plant manager. As you 
see the things running through his mind— 
questions of authority, communication, gaining 


employee cooperation, 


and so on—you will 


discover the parallels in your own experience. 
For all the rest of the book, these problems— 
your problems—and the ways in which they 
can be solved, form the core of this practical, 


helpful treatment. 


Just Published 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
IN INDUSTRY 


By WILLIAM W. FINLAY, Director of the 
Antioch Business Institute, Antioch College, 





Brings such 
practical infor- 
mation as: 
eHow the atti- 
tude of the boss 
influences the 
attitude of the 
worker 

eHow workers 
picture them- 


selves 
What is meant 
by a group and 


how people be- 
have as a group 
eThree different 
kinds of author- 
ity in the indus- 
trial situation 
eIndividual and 
group incentive 
plans and some 
of the effects on 
employees 
eThe need to get 
something more 
out of the job 
than money 
The problems of 
management au- 
thority and the 
union 
®Good and poor 
practices in 
merit rating 
eThe kind of 
thingsemployees 
complain about 
and why 
eTechnique of 
applying disci- 
plinary action 
eHow you can 
gain cooperation 
eThe part the 
supervisor plays 
in public rela- 
tions 
*and much more! 











SARTAIN, 
Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Southern Meth- 
odist University, and 
WILLIS M. TATE, 
Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, Southern 
Methodist University 


247 pages, 6x9, $4.00 


Using real-life sit- 
uations to point up 
their observations, 
the authors show how 
and why people be- 
have, not only as 
individuals, but also 
as members of groups. 
They point the way 
to more effective 
handling of problems 
arising in such situa- 
tions as dealing with 
unions, selecting and 
evaluating people, 
disciplining, and mak- 
ing the job attractive 
and significant. 


Growing out of the 
popular sessions held 
for supervisors at 
Southern Methodist 
University, this book 
develops along the 
line which the super- 
visors themselves sug- 
gested. It is at all 
times practical and 
suggestive. The 
authors’ backgrounds 
represent industrial 
engineering, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. 


Together, these writ- 
ers bring you a 
sensible, humanized 
view of the manager 
and his problems, the 
basic motives of 
workers, wages and 
incentives, attitudes 
and morale, and all 
the other day-to-day 
situations confronting 
management. 


For your copy, send your order 
and check to 


MANAGE MAGAZINE 
321 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio 














LIMA CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 5) 
lows: Economics—“The Ameri- 
can Economy in World Affairs.” 
Chairman: W. P. Dudley, vice- 
president in charge of operations, 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima. 
Leader: Dr. Warren L. Hickman, 
Dean, Ohio Northern University, 
professor of history, staff of 
Management Institute. 


Communications—“Key to Ef- 
fective Management.” Chair- 
man: D. E. Cribbs, division man- 
ager, Ex-Cell-O Corp., Lima 
plant. Leader: Dr. Robert A. 
Lang, Speech Dept., Western 
Reserve University, industrial 
consultant, television newscaster. 


Law—“Legislative Actions Af- 
fecting Foremen.” Chairman: G. 
B. Pugh, general superintendent, 
Lima Refinery, The Standard Oil 
Co. Leader: Harry P. Jeffrey, 
Dayton attorney. 


Human Relations — “Mind 
Your Own Business.” Chairman: 
I. L. Peterson, manager, Toledo 
Refinery, The Standard Oil Co. 
Leader: Charles M. Hanna, con- 
sultant on labor-management re- 
lations. 


Atomic Energy—“How Will It 
Affect Us?” Chairman: John 
Stevenson, director of systems 
and procedures, The Magnavox 
Co. Leader: Dr. Alfred B. Gar- 
rett, professor, Department of 
Chemistry, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


Foremanship—“You Find You 
Are a Counselor.” Chairman: F. 
E. Cheney, factory manager, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor p. 
Leader: Dr. Robert H. Kessner, 
assistant professor of psychology, 
Wittenberg College, staff of Man- 
agement Development Program. 


Before the conference began, 
a luncheon meeting was held for 
committee chairmen, conference 
leaders and chairmen, speakers, 
and executives of industries sup- 
porting the Lima Foremen’s 
Club. 
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PORTABLE “SNIFFER” — Keith 
Engelbart, test lab engineer, ex- 
amines an MSA “Explosimeter,” 
portable instrument developed by 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., which 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. safety men 
use in checking wings for fumes. 
The combustible gas alarm (right) 
continuously receives and analyzes 
air samples from 16 mechanical 
“sniffers” at scattered sampling 
points throughout the pits and re- 
mainder of the fuel test department. 





SCAFFOLDS 


(Continued from page 25) 


worth study, not only because of 
their contribution to safety, but 
because of their efficiency fea- 
tures which speed up the job and 
save on costs. 

One step in this direction is 
represented in a scaffolding de- 
sign which is claimed to be: 

a) Faster to set up 

b) More compact for storage 

c) Safer 

d) Brings men nearer working 

level—for efficiency 

“In designing the modern type 
of scaffolding, safety was the 
main objective,” according to 
David Baker, of the Baker-Roos 
Inc., engineering staff who 
worked out the principles in- 
volved. 


ACCIDENT STARTS 
NEW CAREER 


(Continued from page 9) 


Once an employee has been 
fitted, his size is recorded and, 
from then on, he can obtain an 
additional set of Ear Defenders 
when necessary. The small units 
fit compactly into carrying cases. 
No maintenance, other than 
washing by the employee, is 
needed. The company has not 
experienced any excessive re- 
placement of the units and, be- 
cause of their low initial cost, 
does not feel a maintenance pro- 
gram is economically necessary. 


Throughout all production 
areas of the Solar-Des Moines 
plant, every employee and visi- 
tor is required to wear safety 
goggles. This regulation has also 
aided in reducing occupational 
injuries because every operation 
in the plant requires use of 
safety glasses. 


Solar’s efforts to improve and 
maintain its safety record have 
brought the company national 
recognition. An Award of Merit 
was won in 1952 from the Na- 
tional Safety Council for com- 
pleting 1,700,000 man-hours 
without a lost-time accident, 
first and second place awards 
have been received from the 
Aeronautical Industries Section 
(Group 2) Safety Contest, and 
in 1952 and 1953 the plant took 
first place in the Iowa State In- 
dustrial Fire Prevention contest. 


In the first months of 1954, 
Solar-Des Moines was off to a 
good start. No lost-time acci- 
dents were experienced for the 
first months of the year and the 
plant is striving to beat the rec- 
ord set for the first six months 
of 1953 of 1.37 lost-time accidents 
per million man-hours. 





Raymond Monsalvatge, NAF 
manager of Club Service and 
Promotion, was the guest speak- 
er at the annual NAF night of 
the Grand Sheet Metal Products 
Management Club. His topic was 
“Philosophy and Principles of 
the NAF.” 
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Why This No Longer Happens Here 


ysis hundred years ago the scene you see pic- 

tured above was a common occurrence all over 
the world — soldiers of the king moving into 
private homes as uninvited star boarders. 


This custom was known as “the quartering of 
soldiers without the consent of the owner of the 
house.” 


In many parts of the world it is still a common 
occurrence, but not in the United States of 
America because our Constitution specifically 
denies that right to the armed forces. 


At the time that “‘freedom from the quartering of 
troops without the consent of the owner of the 
house” was guaranteed to the people of the in- 
fant Republic of the United States of America, 
it was a revolutionary idea that had grown as a 
matter of course out of another revolutionary 
idea now known as the American private prop- 
erty system. 


Elsewhere in the world the home owner’s title to 
private property was held “by grace of His 
Majesty the King” and subject to the king 
changing his mind. 


In America, however, titles to private property 
were to be held “by grace of this man’s industry, 
thrift, and savings.” 


That explains why in America there has been so 
much industry, thrift, and saving; why ordinary 
men became supermen when they knew that 





“BETTER AMERICA” series of illustrated editorials 
presented as a public service by MANAGE Magazine. 


oe 


that which they created they could have and hold 
for their own. 


All this sounds rather silly nowadays because we 
20th Century Americans cannot imagine living 
in a country where such constitutional protec- 
tion was needed. 


In fact, we frequently hear that our Constitution 
is largely obsolete and that the growth of our 
“new dynamic civilization” is hampered by the 
tight restrictions it places upon government 
power. 


Don’t you believe a word of it. 


Our Constitution is the youngest and most vital 
instrument of liberty in existence today. 


It places no restrictions on government to which 
the government of a free people should not be 
willing to subject itself. 


It may cramp the style of a few free-wheeling 
social planners, but for that we should be 
grateful. 


Freedom is much easier to lose than it is to regain. 


The advice to the effect that “the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance” may be old, but it has 
taken on new meaning in the 20th Century, as 
nation after nation has slipped back into the 
old ways of tyranny. 


The price of liberty is still eternal vigilance. 





Editorials prepared and donated by The American 


Economic Foundation. Reprint permission on request. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





FACEGUARD 

70i—Features of the new MSA “FACE- 
GARD” being announced by MINE 
SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. include a 
smoothly molded headgear cap of glass 


fiber-reinforced cellulose construction, 
bonded with weather-resistant resin, for 
comfort and high strength. 

Visors are all 12 inches wide for pro- 
tection against side impact or splashes. A 
soft, absorbent foam-rubber sweatband, 
easily replaced, is said to make the head- 
gear cap “as comfortable as an old felt 
hat.” Visors, in clear and medium green, 
are available in 6 and 8 inch lengths. An 
8-inch long wire screen visor also is 
available. 


EAR PROTECTOR 

702—A substantial price reduction (from 
50¢ per pair to 30¢ per pair) on replace- 
ment silicone-rubber ear-inserts for the 
LEE SONIC EAR-VALYV is announced by 
SIGMA ENGINEERING CO., manufac- 
turers of this mechanical hearing pro- 
tector. 

The Ear-Valv is a hearing protector 
containing a tiny precision-built mech- 
anism which acts to take the shock and 
harm out of loud noise while permitting 
conversation and normal air circulation. 
It is a tiny device similar in size to an 
ear plug and fits comfortably into the ear 
canal. 

Complete information on the Ear-Valv, 
which allows the wearer to hear warn- 
ings, machine irregularities, public ad- 
dress systems, etc. while providing pro- 
tection, is available through MANAGE. 
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IDENTIFICATION 

703—Permanent marking to tools, dies, 
jigs, materials, machinery and finished 
products of iron, steel and other metal 
alloys can be done quickly and efficiently 
with the STACO ELECTRIC ETCHER. 
The unit, a new product of the STAND- 
ARD ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS CO., con- 
sists of a light-weight etching tool with 
alloy-tip point, 532 ft. cord and plug, 
ground clamp and extra flexible asbestos 
cables. Compact and portable, it is ideal 
for use by industrial plant shops, tool 
rooms, maintenance departments, etc., to 
burn permanent identification, stock or 
model numbers into metal. 


NEW VINYL COATED WORK 
GLOVE 


704—Whoever said, “there’s nothing new 
in industrial gloves” got a lesson from 
THE PIONEER RUBBER CO. when they 
announced the new STANFLEX glove for 
industrial use. The plastic-coated glove 
features a 47 square inch seam free work 
surface that resists wear from abrasion 
and an elastic jersey knit lining that per- 
mits amazing hand dexterity. 

The new single seam lining construction 
eliminates all seams on those surfaces 
which are exposed to abrasion. Another 
important factor in the long life to be 
expected is the high resistance of their 
coating to the destructive effects of oils, 
acids, caustics and abrasion. The plastic 
coating makes them liquid-tight, keeping 
the wearer’s hands away from liquids 
with which he’s working. 


SAFETY GLASSES 

705—A new metal-framed safety spec- 
tacle with exclusive features designed to 
provide maximum comfort for increased 
worker acceptance has recently been in- 
troduced by the UNITED STATES 
SAFETY SERVICE CO. Trade named the 
SAF-I-SPECTACLE, this lightweight spec- 
tacle with non-corrosive, nickel silver 
frame has soft polythene nose pads to 
distribute weight without pressing or 
gouging. Another comfort feature is the 
unusual lightness. 

The Saf-I-Spectacle is available with 
either hardened glass lens or the manu- 
facturer’s exclusive formula optical plas- 
tic lens with a surface hardness approach- 
ing that of hardened glass. 





SAVE YOUR EYES 

706—EYE SAVERS “CLIP-ON” SIDE 
SHIELDS just announced by WATCHE- 
MOKET OPTICAL CO. add deep cup side 
protection to safety spectacles of any size 
or shape. Molded of clear or green acetate, 
these side shields are easy to attach and re- 
move, thanks to positive, nickel-silver 
clip holders. For workers who wear safety 
spectacles, side shields provide greater 
protection against the many light impact 
hazards which may reach the eye from 
top, side or bottom. 

If prescription safety spectacles are 
worn outside the shop, side shields can be 
removed quickly at the end of each day 
and replaced each morning. They are so 
light and convenient workers gladly wear 
them. 


K | 
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HAMMER BLOW INSTALLS 
NEW BLIND RIVET 

707—Installed from one side of the job 
by one man working without special tools, 
a new 5/32”-diameter SOUTHCO Blind 
Rivet is applied with only a hammer. The 
rivet is inserted into a hole, and the pin 
protruding from the rivet head is struck 
with a hammer. Four prongs on the blind 
end of the rivet are thus expanded, forming 
a second head and pulling panels tightly 
and permanently together. 

Since the head appearance is neat and 
attractive, no finishing operations are 
needed. Because pulling, exploding, or 
twisting actions are unnecessary, all costly 
special expanding tools are eliminated. 
The Southco Blind Rivet, manufactured 
by the SOUTH CHESTER CORP., is now 
produced in four diameters (438”, 5/32”, 
3/16”, 144”) and in a range of grip lengths 
from 1/32” to 5%”. 
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UTICA KOLDWELD tool for butt-welding wire 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOK CORPORATION, Uniew 4, Mow York 


SONEES OF THE FAMOUS COME OF UTNCR OFOT FORGED PLLERS Ame ae rettans® whemenes 


LATEST KOLDWELD-BUTTWELD 
DEVELOPMENT 

708—THE UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL 
CORP. has announced the UTICA KB-14 
AND KB-14B Buttweld tools as the only 
standard KOLDWELD BUTTWELD tools 
on the market. These tools will buttweld 
different sizes of same or dis-similar non- 
ferrous metals together without the use 
of heat, electricity or chemicals. Yet, they 
can be operated by unskilled personnel. 

The Utica Koldweld Buttweld tools are 
“plier action” operated. They weigh just 
five pounds and are 14 inches in length. 
The manufacturer states that these tools 
can produce faster and better welds than 
the “conventional type.” 

Between them, the two tools will butt- 
weld aluminum and copper, and alumi- 
num to copper wire in a range from #18 
up to #8 gauge. 


MAGNETIC BIT HOLDERS AND 
SOCKETS 

709—A new series of magnetic bit holders 
and sockets, designed to eliminate costly 
lost time and motion on screwdriving and 
nut running operations, is now being 
produced by THE APEX MACHINE & 
TOOL CO. 

A permanent magnet in the holders and 
sockets holds the screw or nut firmly in 
position at all times, expediting work in 
close quarters and hard-to-reach spots. 

Bit holders are available for use with 
all popular makes of spiral and power 
drivers and are also offered in hand driver 
models. Holders will accommodate a full 
range of Apex insert bits to drive Phillips, 
Frearson, Slotted, Clutch Head and Socket 
Head screws. 

Magnetic sockets are offered in a variety 
of lengths and broached openings and are 
designed for use with sheet metal screws, 
hardened and commercial cap screws, hex 
head nuts, bolts, pal nuts, etc. 


NEW LITERATURE OFFERED 


710—HELLER ENGINEERING & MANU- 
FACTURING CO. has released a novel and 
useful promotional item—a chart unique 
in its practical simplicity in spelling out 
the equation for any trigonometrical shape 
The chart is called TRIP-PAL. 

The chart, 17” x 22” for convenient hang- 
ing, shows the equations to learn the un- 
known factor when other factors are 
known. It operates for right angle, oblique 
angle, compound and spherical triangles. 
It will be useful to engineers, draftsmen and 
machinists. 
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711—GODDARD & GODDARD CO has 
made available for free distribution a 
new four page bulletin with descriptions, 
specifications and prices of their newly 
developed line of fine pitched heavy duty 
inserted carbide blade end mills. 


712—“‘Electric-Facts,"’ a new brochure of- 
fered by the CLARK EQUIPMENT CoO., 
presents a thorough exploration of its 
electric fork truck line. Construction fea- 
tures of the machine are interpreted 
through the use of schematic drawings. A 
cut-away view of the double-acting tilt 
cylinders explains their operation. The 
three separate brakes which are standard 
equipment are also described. Vital parts 
making up the integral drive unit are pic- 
tured with an explanation of the opera- 
tion of the drive unit in response to the 
control circuit. A special section illus- 
trates available attachments. 


713—To meet the need for a more com- 
prehensive list of hazardous gases and 
equipment recommended to protect 
against them, ACME PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT CO. has just published the 
Acme Protection Guide for Hazardous 
Gases. 

The tabulation shows a total of 433 
gases, fumes, mists and dusts present in 
operations where a gas mask should be 
worn. Included is descriptive informa- 
tion, limits for determining safe working 
conditions, and listing of the type of 
Acme canister designed for each specific 
hazard. 


714—‘‘Play It Safe’’ drew full houses at 
the recent Foundrymen’s Convention. The 
16 mm safety film, produced by the 
PENINSULAR GRINDING WHEEL 
SALES CORP., was shown to well over 
2000 foundrymen during the convention. 
The full color picture, a straight safety 
film without advertising, shows how to 
avoid the four major causes of wheel 
breakage. One of the film’s high spots is 
a grinding wheel flying apart at terrific 
speed. This is filmed at regular speed, and 
in slow motion, for the first time. 

The film is available without obligation, 
for showing wherever grinding wheels 
are used, and to safety and foundry as- 
sociations. 


715—A new First Aid Catalog has been 
prepared by the E. D. BULLARD CO. and 
is now available to MANAGE readers. It 
contains complete information and photo- 
graphs of 16 different types and styles of 
Bullard “Safety Green” First Aid Kits. 


An entire page of 70 different Unit First 
Aid Packs is included so that any com- 
bination desired can be picked with ease. 
As it is sometimes a problem to know 
just what type of first aid kits to order, 
Bullard has also prepared a data sheet 
containing suggested units. Exact types 
of first aid kits most frequently used in 
specific industries can be found on this 
chart. 


The NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL has 
released three new books which should be 
of interest to many MANAGE readers. 
They are available (for a small cost) to 
both council and non-members. Complete 
information and quantity prices will be 
sent by directing an inquiry to the council 
at 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11, 
Illinois. 


If your company has a woodworking or 
carpenter shop, or if you manufacture 
sash and door, trim or furniture, you will 
be interested in “Jig and Fixture Design 
for Woodworking Safety.” It’s a volume 
of more than 100 pages describing the 
many devices that can be used to keep 
woodworking machine operators from be- 
ing injured by power tools. 


To sort out the fact from the fancy 
concerning the health and safety of wo- 
men production workers, the council has 
published a new book, “The Woman on 
the Job.” It is a survey report which 
brings together the best information from 
many sources. While the book concludes 
that most measures which protect men 
from injury will also protect women, it 
sets forth three additional principles that 
should govern the employment of wo- 
men. 


“Showmanship in Safety” is a new book 
of attention-getting stunts and gimmicks 
—wraps up in one package the best in 
safety promotional ideas. Loaded with 
schemes that help sell safety to workers 
in new and appealing ways, the book can 
provide a lift for any accident prevention 
program. It contains more than 150 ideas 
for displays, demonstrations, stunts, 
awards and other interest-arousing de- 
vices. 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond Aug. 28 
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HIGH SPEED SWING CROSS- 
CUT SAW, shown in the photo, is 
tipped with Carboloy carbide 
teeth. It operated for 86 hours 
without grinding at the Switchgear 
Dept. of General Electric in Phila- 
delphia. Steel saws lasted a 
maximum of two hours on the 
same application. 


CARBIDE-TIPPED SAW 


A switch four years ago from 
steel to carbide-tipped, cross-cut 
and rip saws is saving the shipping 
operation at General Electric's 
Switchgear Dept., in Philadelphia, 
$3183 annually. 

Short leaf yellow pine, a wood 
which is particularly tough on saws 
because of sand and mineral in- 
clusions, is used for crating. Green 
lumber is used, making the cutting 
even more difficult. 

Before switching to Carboloy 
carbides, the high speed steel swing 
cross-cut saw blades lasted a maxi- 
mum of one day. On exactly the 
same stock and application, the 
carbide-tipped saws operated 240 
days. 

Similarly, on their rip saw, high 
speed steel ran two hours, Car- 
boloy carbides ran for 86 hours 
before regrinding. 

The savings figures reflect the 
elimination of numerous saw 
changes, grinding and the extended 
life of the carbide over high speed 
steel saws. 

Stock up to six inches thick is 
cut on both saws. The cross-cut 
saw operated at 3600 rpm with a 
four-hp motor. The rip-saw is run 
at 3600 rpm, also, but it is powered 
by a 20-hp motor. It has a feed of 
48 feet per minute. 

All heavy equipment manufac- 
tured by the Switchgear Dept. is 
crated in this shop. 
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WHAT'S COMIN’ OFF HERE?— 
Glamorous Gale Robbins of Warner 
Bros. pictures seems to be heading 
for the shower and perhaps to have 
bumped the knee she holds beneath 
her hand. She plays the role of the 
glamorous Chicago theatrical star, 
Adelaide Adams, in the movie ”"Ca- 
lamity Jane.” (Who’s the wise guy 
who muttered, “Too bad she didn’t 


bump both knees.”) 
wh > 





And the Readers Reply 


GARNISHEE AND ALCOHOLISM 
To the Editor: 

May I signalize two forward steps (in 
my own personal opinion)—the articles 
on GARNISHEE and tke article on 
ALCOHOLISM. These are forward steps 
from the canned speeches. 

At area and national conferences and 
conventions I have said if the conference 
or workshop leader will leave just one 
workable idea with the people listening, 
one that they can and will take home— 
and use, the trip was worthwhile. 

The tools that you add to your kit are 
the measure of advancement. 

Certainly these two articles are added 
tools in the science of modern manage- 
ment. 

Warner M. Love 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





EFFECTIVE PLACEMENT OF AN OVERHEAD CHAIN CONVEYOR eliminates 
lengthy moves between assembly stations at the Axle Division of the Eaton Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland. Operators at left receive and deposit work on the 
overhead conveyor which passes through one assembly department. The conveyor is 
equipped with unique work carriers which combine hooks and trays for handling 
a variety of loads. In addition to a means of transportation, the conveyor also provides 


a floating storage bank of in-process parts. 
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HERE’S YOUR 
CONVENTION 
COUPON 


eee) Now’s the time to make your plans for 


attending the 31st Annual NAF Convention, 
to be held at the Hotel Sheraton-Gibson in Cincinnati, Ohio, September 22nd to 24th. 


This year’s Convention promises to break all records—for size, for inspiring pro- 











grams, for good hospitality. Following the theme “Foremen Develop for In- 


dustrial Leadership,” sessions will include five outstanding speakers, twelve 
TODAY 
mail the 
coupon below 
to receive your NAF 
Convention Registration 
Blank and additional 
news about the Convention ¥ 

as it hecomes available. ST 


conferences, six “workshops,” national and international awards, 


Management and Foremen Club Honors, and many 







other special events. It’s a great opportunity 
for you to exchange ideas with 


other management men. 
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CONVENTION CHAIRMAN 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 


321 West First Street e Dayton 2, Ohio 


Please send my Registration Blank and additional information on the 1954 NAF 


Convention. 
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...a complete line 


\O/LI \ > of protective items 
yt \ for Foundry Workers 





M.S.A. SKULLGARDS 


Molded in one-piece from lami- 
nated plastic composition, Skull- 
gards are highly fracture resistant, 
are not affected by water, oil, heat, 
or common chemicals. Comfort- 
able, lightweight, self-ventilating. 


Head Protection 


M.S.A. FACEGARD, GOGGLES 


Variety of Faceshield styles to 
protect against impact and chem- 
ical splash. Comfortable, durable. 
M.S.A. Goggles available in “spec- 
tacle’” and “cup” types for every 
eye hazard. 


Face, Eye Protection 


M.S.A. DUSTFOE RESPIRATOR 


Comfortable, lightweight breath- 
ing protection against dusts not 
significantly more toxic than lead. 
Streamlined design eliminates 
‘“‘blind-spots,”” increases worker 
efficiency. Features encourage full- 
time respirator use. 


Breathing Protection 


M.S.A. CHEMKLOS 


Made throughout of Dynel, the 
fabric that resists acids, caustics 
and abrasion, M.S.A. ChemKlos 
answer the need for longer-wear- 
ing, smarter-looking work clothes. 
Comfort tailoring at every point; 
serviceable gray color. 


Work and Protective Clothing 


Miscellaneous -~ Unit-Package First Aid Kits; Artificial Respiration Devices; 


Gas and Dust Detection Instruments; Ventilation Equipment; 
Safety Signs. Write for details. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
201 North Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
At Your Service: 76 Branch Offices in the United States 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Sydney, N.S. 
Representatives in Principal Cities in Mexico, Central and South America 
Cable Address: “MINSAF” Pittsburgh 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 


Call the M.S.A. man on your every safety problem 
. . « his job is to help you 


also 


M.S.A. Glass-Fiber Hats in 
seven stock colors: Model 
“T°? Aluminum Hat; 
M.S.A. Shockgard for elec- 
trical hazards; M.S.A. 
Fireman’s Helmets. 


also 


M.S.A. Welding Helmets 
of seamless, lightweight 
vulcanized fiber; M.S/A. 
Combination Welding 
Helmet-Skullgard for face 
and head protection. 


also 


Complete line of Mechan- 
ical Filter and Chemical 
Cartridge Respirators for 
protection against dusts, 
fumes, organic vapors, acid 
gases. Also, Gas Masks, 
Hose Masks, Abrasive 
Masks, and Self-Contained 
Oxygen Apparatus. 


also 


Acid Hoods—plastic and 
rubberized; Protective 
Clothing—Coats, Pants, 
Aprons, Arm and Sleeve 
Protectors, Gloves— 
chrome leather, rubber, 
synthetic rubber, plastic, 
asbestos, flame-proof duck. 
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